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Dante  and  Statius 

In  view  of  Dante's  manifest  knowledge  of  Statius,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  famous  line 

Nel  mezzo  del  canimin  di  nostra  vita 

with  the  Thelais,  i,  390, 

medio  de  limite  vitae 
In  senium  vergens. 

This  is  at  least  a  striking  verbal  parallel.  And  the  figure  in- 
volved is  not  a  mere  commonplace.  The  '  path/  the  '  way/  the 
course/  of  life  are  trite  enough ;  but  the  particular  fancy  that  the 
middle  of  man's  life  is  the  half-way  point  of  the  road  he  is  travel- 
ling is  not  so  easy  to  find.  (Seneca  has  something  of  the  sort. 
Ad  Pohjl).  XI,  3,  "  alium  in  medio  cursu  vita  deserit.''  And  in 
148-i  Antonio  Geraldini  could  write.  Eel.  ii,  32,  '"'  medio  sed  limite 
vitae  Curris  adhuc  victor."') 

The  usual  'comment  on  the  Italian  line  is  to  cite  the  fancy  of 
Dante's  Convivio,  iv,  23,  that  the  course  of  our  life  rises  and  sinks 
like  an  arch,  or  like  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  ''  half-way  "  point  of 
it  is  at  the  top ;  the  latter  half  of  it  is  a  "  decline.'^  (So  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  could  write,  in  a  letter  of  Aug.  14.  1780,  ''  according  to 
Galen,  life  begins  to  decline  from  thirty- five.") 

If  this  passage  of  the  Convivio  is  in  point,  it  only  makes  my 
parallel  from  Statius  the  more  interesting.  There  is  nothing  in 
"  nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita  "  which  necessarily  implies 
the  "  rise  and  decline  "  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  pretty 
plainly  implied  in  "  in  senium  vergens." 

It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  "  in  senium  vergens  "  (or  the  similar 
phrase  in  Lucan,  i,  129)  suggests  the  very  special  Avord  SPMio  which 
Dante  uses  in  the  Convivio  for  extreme  old  age,  iv,  24,  etc. 

Finally,  the  Convivio,  iv,  25,  quotes  the  very  story  of  the  Thehais 
in  which  "  medio  de  limite  vitae  "  occurs : 

"  E  pero  dice  Stazio,  il  dolce  poeta,  nel  primo  della  Te'bana 
Storia,  die  quando  Adrasto  rege  degli  Argivi  vide  Polinice  vestito 
d'  un  cuoio  di  leone,  e  vide  Tideo  coverto  d'  uii  ciioio  di  porco  salva- 
tico,  e  ricordossi  del  risponso  die  Apollo  data  avea  per  le  sue  figlie," 
etc. 

The  Latin  story  begins : 

Rex  ibi  tranquille,  medio  de  limite  vitae 

In  senium  vergens,  populos  Adrastus  habebat. 

■\Y.  P.  Mustard. 
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GOOD  OLD  MANTUAN^ 

By  WILFRED  P.  MUSTARD 

Collegiate  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

IN  THE  fourth  act  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  school- 
master Holofernes  quotes  a  line  of  Latin  verse,  and 
then  exclaims:  "Ah,  good  old  Mantuan!  I  may  speak  of 
thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Venezia,  Venezia, 

Chi  non  ti  vede,  non  ti  pretia. 

Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan!  who  understandeth  thee  not, 
loves  thee  not."  Here  the  modern  reader  is  apt  to  think  of 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil — and,  indeed,  he  is  apt  to  be  rather 
proud  of  himself  for  knowing  so  much — but  the  reference  is 
to  another  and  much  later  poet  who  was  likewise  a  native 
of  Mantua,  and  likewise  the  author  of  ten  Latin  Eclogues. 
This  was  Baptista  Spagnolo,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
Baptista  Mantuanus. 

These  later  Eclogues  were  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  century,  and  first  printed  in  the  year  1498.  They  were 
very  popular  from  the  beginning,  and  soon  came  to  be 
widely  read — not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and  Germany 
and  England.  They  were  immediately  provided  with  a 
commentary  by  a  well-known  scholar,  lodocus  Badius  As- 
censius;  and  for  nearly  200  years  they  were  very  commonly 
read,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  as  a  text-book 
in  schools.  And — what  is  of  special  interest  to  us — they 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  English  literature 
of  the  16th  century. 

^  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Classical 
Club,  May  19,  1917. 
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As  for  the  life  of  the  author,  the  main  facts  may  be  stated 
very  briefly.  He  was  born  at  Mantua — and  hence  his  name — 
about  1448,  and  he  died  at  the  same  place  in  1516.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pietro  Spagnolo,  a  Spanish  nobleman  resident  at 
the  court  of  Mantua;  but  he  became  a  member  of  a"»monastic 
order — Frater  Baptista  Mantuanus — and  so  never  calls 
himself  by  his  family  name.  Early  in  life  he  entered  a 
Carmelite  monastery,  and  he  rose  in  time  to  be  General  of 
his  Order.  And  I  may  add  that  he  was  beatified  in  1885, 
and  is  now  known  in  Roman  Catholic  writings  as  "Blessed 
Baptista  Mantuanus." 

From  his  own  writings  we  can  collect  a  long  list  of  his 
friends  and  patrons  in  various  cities.  It  must  have  meant 
much  to  him  in  his  later  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  the  patronage  of  the  ruling  house  at  Mantua,  theGonza- 
gas — especially  of  the  Marquis  Francesco,  the  Marchioness 
Isabella  (who  is  best  known  as  Isabella  d'Este),  and  the 
Cardinal  Sigismondo.  But  he  had  already  made  many  good 
friends  in  Bologna  and  Florence  and  Rome — Filippo  Bero- 
aldo,  Angelo  Poliziano,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Gioviano 
Pontano,  and  other  famous  scholars  of  that  wonderful  period. 
And  his  correspondence  with  these  men  shows  that  this 
friendship  was  not  merely  a  formal  matter,  but  something 
very  real  and  intimate. 

As  for  his  writings,  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
include  both  prose  and  verse.  He  wrote  with  the  greatest 
fluency  and  rapidity — mostly  on  religious  subjects — and  is 
even  said  to  have  composed  some  55,000  verses.  But  in 
spite  of  this  rapid  production,  his  works  were  very  popular, 
and  he  was  hailed  by  [many  of  his  contemporaries  as  a 
second  Virgil.  Even  before  his  death  a  portrait  bust  of  him 
was  set  up  at  Mantua  beside  one  of  Virgil,  and  the  only 
comment  which  it  evoked  seems  to  have  been  a  complaint 
that  the  monument  to  the  Christian  poet  was  not  set  on  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  his  great  pagan  model.  Naturally 
enough,  his  religious  poems  \vere  welcomed  by  the  church- 
men of  his  day,  and  they  greeted  all  he  wrote  with  extrava- 
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gant  praise;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  almost  as  high  an 
estimate  of  his  work  set  forth  over  the  great  name  of  Eras- 
mus. For  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  Mantuan 
as  a  "Christian  Virgil,"  and  then  adds:  "and  if  I  am  any 
prophet,  he  will  one  day  be  not  so  far  below  his  fellow-towns- 
man in  fame  and  popularity — as  soon  as  time  ,has  removed 
the  odium  which  always  attaches  to  the  living." 

But  there  arose  other  critics  who  were  less  partial,  or  less 
sympathetic;  and  the  great  champion  of  Virgil,  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  attacked  our  poet  in  a  particularly  savage 
passage  of  his  treatise  on  poetry.  After  this  outburst,  we 
hear  much  less  about  the  "pagan"  and  the  "Christian" 
Virgil.  One  man  did  revive  the  comparison;  but  he  was  a 
Carmehte  historian. 

As  for  the  Eclogues  in  particular,  they  are  ten  in  number, 
making  a  total  of  2063  lines.  The  author  tells  us,  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle,  that  the  first  eight  were  ^^Titten  in  his 
youth,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Padua,  and  that  the  last 
two  were  added  after  he  had  joined  the  Carmelite  Order. 
He  tells  us,  also,  that  he  revised  these  youthful  compositions 
when  he  was  fifty  years  old;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
revision  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  poems.  But  even 
after  this  revision,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  a 
rather  frivolous  and  unimportant  piece  of  work;  and  he 
probably  never  dreamed  that  his  ten  Eclogues  were  to  con- 
tribute more  to  his  fame  and  to  his  influence  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  55,000  verses. 

I  have  said  that  these  Eclogues  were  very  popular  from 
the  beginning;  and  they  continued  to  be  so  for  about  200 
years.  This  popularity  is  shown  by  their  long-continued 
use  as  a  schoolbook — which  lasted  in  England  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century — and  by  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  them  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
EngHsh  authors.  To  speak  today  only  of  English  authors 
— they  are  mentioned  in  various  Elizabethan  handbooks  of 
literature,  such  as  the  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  by  Wil- 
liam Webbe,  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  by  George  Putten- 
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ham,  and  the  Sketch  of  English  Literature,  by  Francis  Meres. 
They  are  quoted  by  Robert  Greene  and  Gabriel  Harvey  and 
Thomas  Nashe,  by  Shakespeare  and  Beamnont  and  Fletcher, 
by  William  Basse  and  Thomas  Heywood,  and  Drayton  and 
Middleton  and  Brome,  and  in  several  anonymous  plays  and 
epigrams.  And  there  are  a  whole  score  of  quotations  from 
them  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Indeed,  some  of  Mantuan's  phrases  are  repeated  so  often 
that  they  have  earned  a  place  in  our  dictionaries  of  Latin 
quotations.  For  example,  an  expression  in  the  First  Ec- 
logue, semel  insanivimus  omnes,  in  the  sense  of  "Love  some 
day  must  come  to  all,"  or  "We  all  play  the  fool  in  that  mat- 
ter at  least  once."  This  was  a  hackneyed  phrase  even  in 
Elizabethan  times — as  we  may  infer  from  one  of  Thomas 
Nashe's  gibes  at  Gabriel  Harvey;  "and  he  replied  with  that 
wetherbeaten  peice  out  of  the  Grammer  semel  insanivimus 
omnes,  once  in  our  dayes  there  is  none  of  us  but  haue  plaid 
the  ideots."  And  it  continued  to  be  a  familiar  quotation 
even  after  its  source  was  forgotten,  as  is  shown  in  a  passage 
of  Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson: 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings  which  every- 
body repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to  find  ....  he  told 
me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  from  whence 
Semel  insanivimus  omnes  was  taken.  He  could  not  do  it;  but  many 
years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance  in  "Johannes  Baptista  Man- 
tuanus." 

And  in  addition  to  all  these  allusions  and  quotations,  we 
find  that  the  Eclogues  were  very  freely  imitated  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England.  Here  again,  I  have  a  long 
list  of  such  imitations  from  Italy  and  Germany  and  France 
and  England;  but  here,  again,  I  shall  speak  only  of  English 
authors.  And  even  these  I  must  mention  very  briefly, 
because  I  wish  to  say  something  of  the  Eclogues  themselves, 
rather  than  of  their  history. 

The  earliest  English  eclogues  are  those  of  Alexander  Bar- 
clay, "Priest  and  Monk  of  Ely."     These  are  five  long  poems, 
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written  about  1514,  and  now  accessible  in  one  of  the  reprints 
of  the  Spenser  Society  (No,  39).  The  last  two  are  merely 
paraphrases  of  two  of  Mantuan's;  and  in  the  other  three 
much  of  the  pastoral  setting  is  borrowed  from  the  same 
source. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of  Barclay's  Ec- 
logues— or,  in  1563 — we  have  eight  English  eclogues  by 
Barnabe  Googe.  Here,  again,  the  model  is  Mantuan,  though 
we  have  very  little  verbal  imitation  or  borrowing  in  detail. 

In  1579  we  have  the  first  English  pastoral  by  a  great  poet, 
in  Spenser's  Shepheardes  Calender.  This  poem  is  really  the 
most  important  item  in  the  influence  of  Mantuan  upon 
English  literature;  but  I  need  say  very  little  about  it  here, 
because  the  facts  are  now  in  all  the  books,  and  the  poem 
itself  is  easily  accessible. 

In  1595,  we  have  Francis  Sable's  Pan's  Pipe— a  series  of 
three  English  eclogues,  of  which  the  first  is  practically  a 
cento  made  up  from  various  eclogues  of  Mantuan. 

To  speak,  then,  of  Mantuan's  Eclogues  separately,  and  see 
just  what  kind  of  thing  the  schoolboys  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  read. 

In  the  First  Eclogue,  the  shepherd  Faustus,  relates  the 
story  of  his  love,  courtship,  and  marriage.  In  his  first 
attack  of  love,  he  says,  he  lost  all  interest  in  sleep,  in  food, 
in  work  or  play.  In  short,  he  was  tired  of  life.  The  cause 
of  all  this  was  his  Galla,  whose  rustic  beauty  had  ensnared 
him  as  the  spider  does  the  fly.  Moreover,  his  passion  seemed 
a  hopeless  one.  The  young  woman  herself  was  disposed  to 
be  kind;  but,  wherever  she  went,  she  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  married  sister  and  a  stern  mother,  who  watched 
her  as  the  cat  watches  the  mouse.  The  mother  comes  with 
her  two  daughters  to  glean  in  the  harvest  field.  There 
Galla  follows  close  in  her  lover's  footsteps,  and  he  purposely 
lets  fall  some  handfuls  that  she  may  glean  them.  Her 
mother  calls  her  away,  but  she  pretends  not  to  hear.  Faus- 
tus' passion  waxes  stronger  from  hour  to  hour,  until  his 
very  face  betrays  him.     His  father  recognizes  the  familiar 
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symptoms,  and  encourages  the  lad  to  confess  the  name  of  his 
loved  one.  Then  he  promises  his  help  in  the  matter,  and 
before  the  winter  comes,  a  betrothal  is  arranged.  Faustus 
makes  many  excuses  for  visiting  his  sweetheart's  house;  but 
the  stern  mother  is  always  there.  One  night  her  father's 
dogs  mistook  him  for  a  thief,  and  he  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  Still,  he  managed  to  live  through  the  winter;  and 
before  harvest-time  came  around  again,  he  was  married. 
And  the  piper  played  at  the  wedding. 

The  First  Eclogue,  then,  tells  of  an  honorable  love  and  its 
happy  ending.  The  Second  and  Third  tell  of  the  madness 
of  unlawful  love,  of  unlawful  desire,  and  its  unhappy  issue. 
A  young  neatherd  Amyntas  sat  idly  fishing  one  summer 
day  until  his  bull  strayed  away  and  was  lost.  Going  in 
search  of  the  animal,  he  comes  to  a  place  where  a  rustic 
dance  is  in  progress.  And  there  he  sees  a  beautiful  maiden 
whom  he  straightway  desires.  Fortunatus  (who  tells  the 
story)  remonstrates  with  him,  and  offers  many  prudent 
warnings.  But  all  is  in  vain.  Amyntas  rails  against  man's 
conventional  laws,  and  declaims  wildly  in  favor  of  free  love. 
A  little  later — and  here  the  Third  Eclogue  begins — Fortu- 
natus passes  that  way  again,  and  repeats  his  warnings.  But 
Amyntas  still  cherishes  his  unrequited  passion,  and  refuses 
to  tear  it  from  his  breast.  At  last  he  wanders  in  his  mad- 
ness on  the  lonely  hills,  till  death  brings  relief.  And  his 
body  is  left  unburied — a  prey  to  beasts  and  birds. 

The  Fourth  Eclogue  is  a  long  satire  on  the  failings  of 
women — a  favorite  topic  with  mediaeval  writers — and  it  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  series.  It  is  introduced  by  a  short 
story  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  curtain-raiser.  The  first 
speaker  tells  of  a  young  goatherd  who  had  been  his  helper. 
He  had  been  a  valuable  assistant  until  his  head  was  turned 
by  a  girl  who  came  to  draw  water.  From  that  time  he  was 
worse  than  useless;  he  talked  in  his  sleep  and  dreamed  when 
he  was  awake.  One  day,  while  fooling  with  his  he-goat,  he 
tied  the  animal  in  a  thicket,  and  then  went  home  without 
thinking  of  him  again — for  his  thoughts  were  all  on  the  girl 
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with  the  water-jar.  At  night  he  remembered  the  captive, 
and  started  back  through  the  darkness  to  release  him.  But 
he  fell  into  a  covered  wolf-pit,  and  was  not  found  till  next 
day.  Then  the  girl — who  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of 
all  this  trouble — put  on  an  air  of  especial  innocence  and 
modesty,  and  pretended  not  to  know  of  the  lad's  passion 
for  her.  [She  said,  I  suppose,  that  she  had  never  been  so 
surprised  in  her  life;  that  really  she  had  never  thought  of 
him  except  as  a  very  dear  friend,  and  hoped  she  might  al- 
ways think  of  him  as  a  very  dear  friend.]  And  this  story  of 
the  girl's  behavior  reminds  the  other  speaker  of  a  long  poem 
on  the  failings  of  women,  which  he  repeats. 

The  poem  begins,  abruptly  enough,  with  the  statement 
that  "women  are  a  low  lot" — Femineum  servile  genus,  cru- 
dele,  superbum — and  then  runs  on  with  the  statement  that 
woman  delights  in  extremes  and  can  do  nothing  in  modera- 
tion. She  either  loves  you  too  ardently  or  hates  you  with  a 
deadly  hatred,  etc.     Moreover,  she  is  full  of  contradictions: 

flet,  ridet,  sapit,  insanit,  formidat  et  audet, 
vult,  non  vult,  secumque  sibi  contraria  pugnat — 

''she  laughs  and  cries,  she  is  foolish  and  wise,  she  is  timid 
and  bold;  she  will,  she  won't,  and  is  always  self-contradic- 
tory and  contrary."  Then  we  have  a  whole  mass  of  un- 
complimentary adjectives  all  in  one  breath, 

mobilis,  inconstans,  vaga,  garrula,  vana,  bilinguis, 
imperiosa,  minax,  indignabunda,  cruenta — 

"variable,  inconstant,  a  gadabout,  a  chatterbox,  empty- 
headed,  double-tongued,  bad-tempered,  cruel,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  through  eleven  soHd  lines.  The  poem  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  the  faithlessness  of  women,  and  cites  a  list  of  illus- 
trious examples,  from  Eve  down:  Tarpeia,  Medea,  Scylla, 
daughter  of  Nisus,  Helen,  Eriphyle,  Rebecca,  and  the  rest. 
What  woman,  it  asks,  ever  went  down  to  Hades  and  re- 
turned?— as  Aeneas  did,  and  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  and 
others.     [The   implication   is   that   women   feel   at   home 
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there.]  Think,  too,  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  undone 
by  women — David,  and  Solomon,  and  Samson,  and  the  rest. 
These  are  the  Harpies  of  story;  these  are  your  Scyllas  and 
Charybdes  and  Gorgons.  [No  wonder  the  old  English 
translator  printed  a  partial  disclaimer  on  his  margin :  "What 
the  Author  meant  of  all,  the  translator  intends  only  of  ill 
women."] 

Of  course  there  is  an  ancient  parallel  to  some  of  this  in  the 
Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal;  but  the  debt  to  Juvenal  is  after  all 
very  slight.  And  the  long  lists  of  illustrious  examples  may 
remind  one  rather  of  Boccaccio.  But  this  whole  topic  of 
the  abuse  of  women  was  a  imiversal  favorite  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  Mantuan's  treatment  of  it  is  merely  the  survival 
of  a  mediaeval  tradition  in  a  schoolboy's  poetical  exercise. 
For  certainly,  neither  the  youth  who  wrote  all  this,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  the  monk  of  fifty  who  revised  it,  need  be  sus- 
pected of  any  special  authority,  or  any  special  interest,  in 
the  subject. 

StUl,  I  have  set  down  here  a  bit  of  gossip  from  one  of  the 
novels  of  his  Itahan  contemporary  Bandello,  which  gives  a 
somewhat  different  explanation  of  Mantuan's  bitterness. 
That  is,  our  poet  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady; 
but  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  so  he  wrote 
this  general  satire  out  of  pique.  And  Bandello  adds  that 
the  young  lady  was  quite  right,  for  he  was  ugly  as  sin. 

The  Fifth  Eclogue  lifts  up  an  old  complaint  against  the 
niggardly  attitude  of  rich  men  toward  poets.  This  is  para- 
phrased bodily  in  Alexander  Barclay's  Fourth  Egloge — under 
the  title  "The  Behaviour  of  Riche  Men  against  Poetes." 
And  it  is  the  model  of  Spenser's  poem  on  the  same  theme, 
namely  the  October  Eclogue  of  his  Shepheardes  Calender. 

In  the  Sixth  Eclogue,  one  shepherd  repeats  a  story  which 
explains  that  the  difference  between  the  lot  of  the  country- 
man and  that  of  the  townsfolk  was  fixed  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, when  the  Creator  ordained  that  some  of  Eve's  younger 
children  should  be  shepherds,  and  ploughmen,  and  laborers 
in  the  field.     Then  the  other  speaker  retorts  with  a  Uvely 
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satire  on  the  evils  of  life  in  a  city.  This  poem  also  is  para- 
phrased by  Alexander  Barclay,  in  his  Fifth  Egloge,  "Of  the 
disputation  of  Citizens  and  men  of  the  Countrey." 

The  story  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  eclogue  runs 
something  like  this.  In  the  beginning  Adam  and  Eve  were 
left  to  themselves  for  a  long  time;  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  the  Lord  came  around,  on  a  sort  of  pastoral  visit, 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  on.  Eve  was  sitting  at  her 
house  door,  combing  and  dressing  her  nimierous  offspring; 
and  when  she  saw  the  Lord  coming,  she  caught  up  a  lot  of 
the  smaller  fry  and  ran  and  hid  them  in  the  barn.  And  then 
she  tried  to  make  the  older  children  as  presentable  as  pos- 
sible. Then  the  Lord  came  in  and  greeted  her,  and  asked 
to  see  her  family.  And  when  he  saw  the  older  children,  he 
was  very  kind  and  complimentary,  and  petted  them  and 
stroked  them  like  so  many  little  birds  or  young  puppies; 
and  to  the  eldest  he  said,  "You  shall  be  king  of  all  the  earth,'' 
and  to  the  second,  "You  shall  be  a  mighty  warrior,"  and 
to  the  third,"  You  shall  be  a  great  governor,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  thus  distributing  among  them  all  the  highest 
honors  of  the  world.  Then  Eve  was  sorry  she  had  not 
brought  all  her  family;  and  she  ran  in  haste  to  bring  in  the 
others,  and  ask  for  some  similar  favors  for  them.  But  their 
hair  was  full  of  straw  and  chaff,  and  their  clothes  were  cov- 
ered with  cobwebs;  and  they  were  altogether  a  most  unpromis- 
ing lot.  And  the  Lord  said,  "Really,  I  can't  do  anything 
with  such  material  as  that.  They'll  have  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  others."  And  that  is 
why  their  descendants — who  are  the  countrymen — have 
always  been  the  servants  of  the  townsfolk. 

The  Seventh  Eclogue  was  written,  as  the  title  tells  us,  at 
a  time  when  the  author's  mind  was  beginning  to  turn 
toward  a  rehgious  hfe.  The  youthful  Pollux  was  driven 
from  home  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  father  and  step- 
mother. Then  a  nymphlike  virgin  appeared  to  him,  who 
warned  him  against  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and  pointed 
him  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Mt.  Carmei. 
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The  Eighth  Eclogue  returns  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
Seventh,  and  explains  that  the  vu-gin  who  appeared  to  Pol- 
lux was  no  nymph,  but  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  "Mater 
Tonantis"  herseK.  It  then  adds  a  list  of  the  pastoral  bless- 
ings which  she  can  bestow,  and  gives  a  calendar  of  the  days 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  her  honor. 

The  last  two  Eclogues  were  written  after  the  poet  had 
joined  the  Carmelite  Order.  The  ninth  is  a  satire  on  the 
ways  of  the  Roman  Court,  written  probably  about  1485. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  shepherd  who  comes  with  high  hopes 
from  Mantua  to  Rome,  but  finds  only  poverty  and  injustice 
there. 

This  poem  doubtless  contains  a  certain  amount  of  auto- 
biography, and  reflects  some  of  Mantuan's  own  experiences 
when  he  first  went  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  Order. 
And  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the 
Roman  Curia  should  be  taken  over  into  Protestant  England 
and  there  made  the  model  of  an  attack  on  the  ''loose  living 
of  Popish  prelates"  in  general.  For  it  is  imitated  rather 
closely  in  the  September  Eclogue  of  Spenser's  Shepheardes 
Calender,  wherein — as  the  argument  runs — "Diggon  Davie  is 
devised  to  be  a  shepheard  that  in  hope  of  more  gayne  drove 
his  sheepe  into  a  far  countrye.  The  abuses  whereof,  and 
loose  living  of  Popish  prelates  ....  he  discourseth 
at  large."  And  1  am  sure  that  this  same  Latin  Eclogue 
was  not  far  from  Milton's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
in  Lycidas  about  "our  corrupted  clergy." 

The  Tenth  and  last  Eclogue  is  a  debate  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  For,  to  use  a  good 
Presbyterian  word,  there  had  been  a  "disruption"  of  the 
Order,  mainly  on  questions  of  discipline.  Here  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  factions  discuss  the  causes  and  equi- 
ties of  the  separation  before  an  umpire,  and  naturally 
enough  Mantuan's  own  faction  wins  the  debate. 

Such,  briefly  and  rather  vaguely,  are  the  subjects  of  Man- 
tuan's Eclogues,  and  some  of  the  imitations  of  them  in 
English  literatm'e. 
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If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  another  side  of  these  poems, 
and  speak  of  the  authors  whom  Mantuan  himself  imitated, 
his  chief  model  is  of  course  Virgil,  and  the  influence  of  VirgU 
may  be  traced  upon  every  page.  But  there  are  many  echoes 
of  other  classical  poets — of  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Tibullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Lucan,  Statins,  Martial,  and  Juvenal. 
He  probably  knew  the  Eclogues  of  Calpurnius,  and  there 
are  half-a-dozen  passages  in  which  he  freely  imitates  the 
Latin  Eclogues  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  And  of  course 
he  owes  something  to  the  early  Christian  writers,  especially 
Prudentius,  and  to  the  language  of  the  Latin  Bible. 

It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  changing  tastes  of 
men,  that  these  ten  Eclogues  which  once  enjoyed  such  pop- 
ularity and  such  influence  have  now  fallen  into  almost  utter 
neglect  and  have  been  practically  inaccessible.  For  nearly 
two  hundred  years  they  were  rated  at  an  extravagant  height, 
and  often  preferred  even  to  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  But  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in  its  revenges.  Even  the 
name  of  the  poet  is  missing  in  some  of  our  standard  books  of 
references — for  example,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
and  in  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names;  and  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  mention  of  him,  however 
brief,  which  is  at  once  definite  and  accurate.  The  text  itself 
had  become  exceedingly  rare;  and  it  was  unknown  to  most 
of  our  public  and  semi-public  libraries.  Indeed,  the  latest 
edition  of  which  I  had  any  record  was  printed  in  1720. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Rome,  from  the 
present  General  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  He  was  very 
complimentary  about  my  edition  of  the  Eclogues,^  and  even 
asked  to  have  some  copies  sent  him  for  sale.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  carrying  on  an  intermittent  correspond- 
ence— with  a  delicate  blending  of  compliment  and  business 
• — a  correspondence  carried  on  in  Latin,  though  I  am  free  to 
say  I  wish  he  had  started  it  in  some  other  language.  Among 
other  things,  he  sent  me  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Mantuan's 

*  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1911. 
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longer  poems  which  he  had  prepared  to  mark  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death.  In  the  evil  days  of  this 
World  War  even  the  300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
death  was  almost  forgotten;  and  I  am  afraid  that  very  few 
people  remembered  that  the  same  year  1916  was  also  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  death  of  "good  old  Mantuan."  And 
yet  the  year  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  at  least  one 
formal  celebration.  My  Roman  correspondent  tells  me 
that  a  special  meeting  was  held  in  a  certain  literary  society 
called  the  "Arcadia;"  that  an  oration  was  delivered  by  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Rome,  that  His 
Holiness  himself  wrote  a  letter  for  the  occasion,  that  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  four  Cardinals  and  the  Pope's  own 
brother,  by  the  Papal  ambassadors  from  England  and  Peru, 
and  by  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  We  are  to- 
day a  full  year  late  in  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
good  old  CarmeKte;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  very  important  personage  in  his  own  day, 
that  his  Eclogues  are  interesting  in  themselves,  that  they 
are  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  humanistic  Latin,  and  that 
they  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  European 
literature. 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had  been  many  disputes  over  pre- 
destination and  reprobation,  over  the  question  of  whether  God 
fore-ordained  sin  or  merely  fore-knew  it.  The  Anglicans  had 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  view.  In  1595  two  famous  divines,  Peter 
Baro,  a  Cambridge  professor,  and  William  Barret  of  Caius  College 
had  preached  vigorously  against  predestinated  evil  and  had  so 
threatened  the  Calvinistic  theory  included  in  Article  XVII  of  the 
XXXIX  Articles  that  Archbishop  Whitgift  called  a  council  at 
Lambeth  Palace  including  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of 
Ely,  Tindal,  and  others  and  drew  up  a  document  known  as  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  in  which  nine  propositions  attempted  to  show 
that  God  predestinated  sin. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  secret  of  the  predestination  passage 
in  Daniel.  His  first  five  books  dealing  with  Nemesis  were  already 
off  the  press;  he  was  undoubtedly  writing  his  sixth  book  just  dur- 
ing or  just  after  the  Lambeth  Conference,  where  the  issue  of  pre- 
destination was  clearly  defined,  and  so  with  the  theory  fresh  in 
his  mind  wrote  the  passage,  incorporating  the  a'^cepted  Calvinistic 
view  thinly  veiled  in  classical  terminology. 

John  Hawley  Eobeets. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


HIPPOCEATES'  TWINS" 


In  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxxviii,  313,  I  quoted  two  English  allu- 
sions to  "  Hippocrates'  twins,"  or  the  "  twins  of  Hippocrates " 
(Lyly's  Euphues,  ed.  Bond,  ii,  77;  Milton,  EihonoMastes,  xxi), 
and  suggested  that  they  are  due  to  St.  Augustine,  City  of  God, 
Y,  2.  Let  me  now  offer  a  third,  from  George  Chapman,  The  Gentle- 
man Vsher,  Act  iv,  bc.  3 : 

And  like   the  twins  Hypocrates  reports: 

If  he  fetch  sighes,  she  draws  her  breath  as  short: 

If  he  lament,  she  melts  her  selfe  in  teares: 

If  he  be  glad,  she  triumphs,  etc. 

W.  p.  Mustard. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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The  passage  arouses  curiosity  not  only  because  it  gives  to 
Nemesis  the  new  role  of  predestinator,  but  also  because  it  obviously 
is  a  digression  from  the  clear  narrative  of  the  poem.  In  the  first 
place,  a  discussion  that  accounts,  as  this  passage  does,  for  the 
origin  of  Henry  IV's  crime  should,  by  all  the  laws  of  narrative 
construction,  come  early  in  the  story  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
mitted his  sin,  instead  of  appearing  two  generations  later.  In  the 
second  place,  when  it  does  finally  appear,  it  breaks  violently  into 
the  immediate  narrative,  separates  two  closely  related  events,  and 
quite  awkwardly  intrudes  upon  the  "plot." 

It  may  be  said  that  Daniel  found  a  source  for  this  digression 
in  the  following  stanza  in  the  poem  on  Henry  VI  in  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  (1559)  : 

Thus  of  our  heavy  haps,  chiefe  causes  bee  but  twayne, 
Whereon  the  rest  depend,  and  under  put  remayne: 
The  chiefe  the  will  devine,  calde  desteny  and  fate. 
The  other  sinne,  through  humour's  holpe,  which  God  doth  highly 
hate.* 

And  it  may  be  contended  that  that  stanza  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  inclusion  of  the  passage  at  this  point,  for  Daniel 
undoubtedly  read  and  re-read  the  Mirror  for  suggestions  and  may 
have  caught  the  full  philosophical  significance  of  the  idea  of  pre- 
ordained evil  only  at  this  time.  And  yet  it  seems  strange  that 
familiar  as  he  must  have  been  with  the  Mirror  he  did  not  develop 
the  theory  of  predestinated  sin  earlier  in  the  narrative  where  it 
logically  belongs. 

I  think  that  the  difficulty  can  be  solved  by  realizing  that  in  the 
first  five  books  the  poet  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  idea  of 
righteous  retribution  or  Nemesis  and  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  touch  the  subject  of  the  source  of  sin  or  predestinated  evil  at  all. 
He  completed  this  first  section  and  had  it  published  early  in  1595. 
Then  he  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  next  part  and  was  busy  with 
his  narrative  when  certain  religious  dissensions  of  1595  drove 
forcefully  home  the  idea  of  predestination.  Seeing  the  significance 
of  the  discussion,  he  inserted  the  passage  in  question. 

These  religious  arguments  which  I  believe  inspired  the  passage 
culminated  in  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1595.     Since  the  middle 

*n,  219.     (1815  ed.) 
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Hippocrates'  Twixs " 


In  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England  '  Iffida;  protestino;  her  oavh 
constancy,  says :  "  Such  force  hath  time  and  trial  wrought  that  if 
Thirsus  shoukl  die  I  would  he  buried  Avith  him;  imitating  .  .  .  . 
Hippocrates'  twins,  who  were  horn  together,  laughed  together,  wept 
together,  and  died  together"  (ed.  Croll,  p.  282;  Bond,  ii,  p.  77). 

Here  the  phrase  Hippocrates'  twins  seems  to  be  used  as  one 
might  speak  of  '  Plato's  world '  or  '  Virgil's  bees.'  The  editors  arc 
inclined  to  regard  '  Hippocrates '  as  a  father  of  twins,  or  as  an  un- 
known painter  of  twins.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Lyly  had  in 
mind  some  traditional  statement  of  the  famous  Greek  physician 
about  the  life  history  of  twins.  Perhaps  it  came  to  him  through  St. 
Augustine.  In  the  City  of  God,  v,  2,  it  is  recorded  that  Hippo- 
crates once  '  suspected '  that  a  pair  of  brothers  were  twins,  because 
they  fell  sick  at  the  same  time,  grew  worse  together,  and  grew  better 
together:  "Cicero  dicit  Hippocratem,  nobilissimum  medicum,  scrip- 
tum  reliquisse,  cjuosdam  fratres,  cum  simul  aegrotare  coepissent  et 
eorum  morlnis  eodem  tempore  ingravesceret,  eodem  levaretur,  ge- 
minos  suspicatum."  The  statement  that  they  also  '  died  together ' 
may  be  a  later  inference,  or  a  later  refinement.  Milton  has  the 
same  fancy,  EikonoMastes,  xxi :  "  He  would  work  the  people  to  a 
persuasion  that  if  he  be  miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy.  What 
should  hinder  them?  Were  they  all  born  twins  of  Hippocrates 
with  him  and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial  ?  " 

In  the  '  epistle  dedicatory  '  of  the  same  book  Lyly  speaks  of  an 
unskilful  painting  of  "the  twins  of  Hippocrates  (who  Avere  as  like 
as  one  pease  is  to  another)."  Cp.  the  first  book  of  Hippocrates' 
De  Vicfus  Ratione,  where  he  explains  the  likeness  of  twins  to  one 
another  (ed.  Kiihn,  i,  653). 

The  Euphues  and  his  England  has  a  third  mention  of  Hippo- 
crates (ed.  Croll,  p.  277;  Bond,  ir,  p.  73)  :  "  Apelles  will  not  go 
about  to  amend  Lysippus's  carving,  yet  they  both  wrought  Alex- 
ander ;  nor  Hippocrates  busy  himself  with  Ovid's  art,  and  yet  they 
both  described  Venus."  The  point  seems  to  he  a  contrast  between 
the  two  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  between  such  a  medical 
treatise  as  Hippocrates'  De  Genitura  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria. 
Here  again  the  editors  are  inclined  to  regard  '  Hippocrates '  as  an 
unknown  painter.  And  perhaps  Robert  Greene  interpreted  the 
passage  in  the  same  way;  cp.  the  dedication  of  his  Orpharion: 
"  Ennius,  Right  Worshipful,  had  a  Maecenas,  though  his  verses 
were  rude,  and  Hippocrates  durst  present  his  pictures,  though  they 
were  rough." 

W.  P.  Mustard. 

Johns  Hopkins   University. 
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III.— ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  TIBULLUS. 

■The  following  notes  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  Professor 
Kirby  Flower  Smith's  article  in  this  Journal,  XXXVII  131-155, 
on  the  literary  tradition  of  Tibullus  in  modern  times. 

The  expression  '  classica  pulsa/  TibuUus,  i,  1,  4,  is  borrowed 
by  Francesco-Maria  Molza  (1489-1544),  In  Paulum  III  Pont. 
Max.: 

Et  quern  Turca  ferox  nobis  iniecerat,  illi 
Niinc  regerant  tristem  classica  pulsa  metum. 

The  impressive  phrase  '  tenebris  Mors  adoperta  caput/  i.  1,  70, 
is  borrowed  by  Angelo  Poliziano  (1473),  Elegia  in  Albieram,  98 : 

Luctusque  et  tenebris  Mors  adoperta  caput. 

Aonio  Paleario,  De  Animarum  Immortalitate,  iii.  17  (written 
before  1536),  has  'tenebris  .  .  .  Mors  adoperta';  Palingenius 
(c.  1535)  has  'velamine  nigro  .  .  .  adoperta  caput,'  Zodiacus 
Yitae,  vi.  64-65,  of  the  company  of  the  dead.  Marullus  (who 
died  in  1500)  has  '  Nox  tenebris  adoperta,'  Hymn  to  Pan,  40. 
With  TibuUus,  i.  2,  7-14 : 

lanua  difficilis  domini,  te  ver beret  imber, 
Te  lovis  imperio  fulmina  missa  petant  .  .  . 

Te  meminisse  decet,  quae  plurima  voce  peregi 
Supplice,  cum  posti  florida  serta  darem, 

compare  Luigi  Cerretti  (1738-1808),  Serenata: 

Venga  un  fulmin  che  vi  schianti, 
iChe  riducavi  in  faville, 
Esecrate  dagli  amanti, 
Dure  porte  d'Amarille; 
E  a  ciascun  sola  e  deserta 
Eesti  poi  la  soglia  aperta. 

Quante  volte,  o  porte  ingrate, 
Sugli  albori  mattutini 
Per  me  foste  incoronate 
D'  amaranti  e  gelsomini; 
Quanti  diervi  e  preghi  e  voti 
I  nostr'  inni  a  voi  devoti! 

With  Tibullus,  i.  2,  89-94: 

49 
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Vidi  ego,  qui  iuvenum  miseros  lusisset  amores, 

Post  Veneris  vinclis  subdere  colla  senem 
Et  sibi  blanditias  tremula  componere  voce,  etc., 

compare  Luigi  Cerretti,  All'  Ancella : 

Vidi  io  de'  caldi  giovani 
CM  giS.  rise  ai  lamenti 
Arder  canuto  e  tremolo; 
!Fra  balbettati  accenti 
Piangere  al  piede  io  vidilo 
Di  rigida  belta. 

The  sentiment  of  Tibullus,  i.  6,  63-64 : 

Vive  diu  mihi,  dulcis  anus ;  proprios  ego  tecum, 
iSit  modo  fas,  annos  contribuisse  velim, 

has  a  parallel  in  the  Hecatelegium  of  Pacifico  Massimi,  iv.  5 — 
a  poem  addressed  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV  (who  died  in  1484) — 

Vive,  precor,  lani  Priamique  et  Nestoris  annos, 
Et  mihi  qui  restant  accipe  et  adde  tuis. 

Compare  Trissino's  Sofonisba  (written  in  1515) — Sophonisba's 
prayer  for  her  child : 

E  gli  anni,  che  son  tolti  a  la  mia  vita, 
Siano  aggiunti  a  la  sua, 

and  one  of  the  sonnets  of  Giovan-Maria  della  Valle : 

Figlio,  cagion  del  fin  meo  acerbo,  almeno 
Quel,  che  si  toglie  a  la  mia  breve,  fosse 
Conceduto  a  la  tua  piii  degna  vita. 

Compare,  also,  the  Hungarian  poet  lohannes  Filiczki  (c.  1600), 
on  the  death  of  his  patron  '  Przechus  ' : 

Tu  tibi,  sed  natisque  tori,  diuturnior  annos 
Vive  meos,  uxor  Candida,  vive  tuos. 

The  Tibullian  phrase  '  luppiter  pluvius,'  i.  7,  26,  is  borrowed 
by  the  JSTeapolitan  poet  Giano  Anisio  (c.  1465-c.  1540),  in  his 
eclogue  *  Coritius '  (Varia  Poemata,  Naples,  1531,  p.  77)  : 

luppiter  ac  pluvius  caelo  descende  benigno. 

Compare  the  Scottish  poet  John  Leech  (' Leochaeus'),  Eleg.  i. 
2,  73-74  (London,  1620,  p.  90)  : 
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Qui  Boream  pluviximque  lovem,  qui  frigora  caeli, 
Igneaque  aestivi  qui  timet  ora  Canis. 

Virginius  Caesarinus,  a  Eoman  poet  of  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory 
XV  (1621-23)  has: 

Nee  me  termerant  hiemes  solesque  potentes, 
Et  poteram  pluvium  vertice  ferre  lovem 

(Carm.  illust.  poet.  Ital.,  iii.  51,  Florence,  1719).  Compare, 
also,  Engelbert  Kliipfel,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Conradi  Celtis 
Protucii,  i.  22 :  '  celeri  f uga  eodemque  love  pluvio  caput  periculo 
subduxit'  (Freiburg  ed.,  1821,  p.  125).  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1805,  but  the  author  had  been  engaged  upon  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  may  be  added  that  '  Giove  pluvio ' 
is  used  in  modern  Italian,  as  a  '  literary '  phrase :  '  Giove  pluvio 
non  permise  che  la  festa  si  facesse.' 
TibuUus,  ii.  2 : 

Dicamus  bona  verba;  venit  Natalis  ad  aras; 

Quisquis  ades,  lingua,  vir  mulierque,  fave.  .  .  . 
Ipse  suos  Genius  adsit  visurus  bonores, 

Cui  decorent  sanctas  mollia  serta  comas. 
Illius  puro  distillent  tempora  nardo, 

(Atque  satur  libo  sit  madeatque  mero,  .  .  . 
Vota  cadunt;  utinam  strepitantibus  advolet  alis 

Flavaque  coniugio  vincula  portet  Amor, 
Vincula  quae  maneant  semper,  etc., 

is  adapted  by  the  Hungarian  poet  lohannes  Filiczki  de  Filefalva 
(c.  1600)  for  the  birthday  of  a  friend: 

Dicamus  bona  verba;  redit  Natalis  in  urbem, 

Cumque  illo  Charites,  Cbloris,  Apollo,  locus.  .  .  . 

Ipse  venit  Genius  suaves  fusurus  odores, 
Ac  Hygieia  offert  dulcia  liba  Deo.  .  .  . 

Fallor?  an  aeriis  nympbas  circumvolat  alis, 
Dignaque  conubiis  vincula  nectit  Amor? 

Vincula  quae  durent  longos  constricta  per  annos,  etc. 

Tibullus,  ii.  3,  19-20 : 

O  quotiens  ausae,  caneret  dum  valle  sub  alta, 
Eumpere  mugitu  carmina  docta  boves, 

is  quoted  by  Luigi  Cerretti,  Per  illustri  nozze  lucchesi:  Parla 
TibuUo : 
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Oh,  quante  volte  osaro  i  carmi  suoi, 
Onde  chiedea  la  sua  perduta  pace. 
Con  muggito  importun  rompere  i  buoi! 

TibuUus,  ii.  4,  7-8 : 

O  ego  ne  possim  tales  sentire  dolores, 

Quam  mallem  in  gelidis  montibus  esse  lapis, 

is  quoted  by  Gioviano  Pontano  (1426-1503),  Eridanorum  lib.  i, 
40,  45-46 : 

Delia  nee  lasciva  neget  tibi  carmen,  et  ille 
Qui  cupit  in  gelidis  montibus  esse  lapis; 

also  by  Lodovico  Pascale,  of  Cattaro   (who  died  before  Sept., 
1551),  Eleg.,  i.  6: 

iCredulus  es,  si  vera  putas  cecinisse  Tibullum, 
Dimi  cupit  in  gelidis  montibus  esse  lapis. 

With  Tibullus,  ii.  5,  90 : 

Ille  levis  stipulae  sollemnis  potus  acervos 
Accendet,  flammas  transilietque  sacras, 

compare  Jacopo  Sannazaro  (1458-1530),  Eleg.  i.  2,  39: 

Et  ter  transiliet  flammantes  potus  aristas. 

With  Tibullus,  ii.  6,  5-6: 

Ure,  puer,  quaeso,  tua  qui  ferus  otia  liquit, 
iAtque  iterum  erronem  sub  tua  signa  voca, 

compare  Joannes   Secundus    (1511-1536),  Eleg.   ii,   11,  17-18 
(Ad  Carolum  Catzium) : 

DiflBcile  est  pugnare  Deo;  quo  longius  ibis, 
Erronem  tanto  durius  uret  Amor. 

Tibullus,  iii.  3,  11-20: 

Nam  grave  quid  prodest  pondus  mihi  divitis  auri, 

Arvaque  si  findant  pinguia  mille  boves? 
Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  coliunnis, 

Taenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis?  ... 
Quidve  in  Erythraeo  legitur  quae  litore  concha 

Tinctaque  Sidonio  murice  lana  iuvat, 
Et  quae  praeterea  populus  naiiratur?     In  illis 

Invidia  est;  falso  plurima  vulgus  amat, 
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is  paraphrased  by  Salmonius  Macrinus,  the  '  French  Horace ' 
(1490-1557),  Odes,  i.  10: 

Quid  pondus  auri  divitis  aggeras? 
Quid  lata  iungis  praedia  praediis, 
Findant  ut  agros  praeferaces 
Mille  boves  iuga  panda  subter? 

Innisa  prodest  quid  Phrygiis  domus 
Fulgens  columnis?     Taenare,  vel  tuis? 
Quas  cincta  vel  ponto  Carystos 
Vel  Paros  aut  Numidae  recidunt? 

Inventa  Rubro  concha  quid  aequore? 
Quid  tincta  raro  murice  vellera? 
Miratur  et  quae  vulgus  amens 
Serica  texta  Arabumque  odores? 

Tibullus,  iii.  4,  1-2,  is  quoted  by  Clemente  Bondi   (1743- 
1821),  as  the  motto  of  his  La  Morte  in  Sogno: 

Dii  meliora  ferant,  nee  sint  insonnnia  vera 
Quae  tulit  extrema  proxima  nocte  quies. 

With  Tibullus,  iv.  2,  5-6  (of  Sulpicia)  : 

Illius  ex  oculis,  cum  vult  exurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampadas  acer  Amor, 

compare  Angelo  Poliziano  (1473),  Elegia  in  Albieram,  31-32; 

Ut  nitidum  laeti  radiabant  sidus  ocelli; 
Saepe  Amor  accensas  rettulit  inde  faces, 

II  Cariteo  (c.  1450-1514),  Eime,  lib.  i,  sonnet  17: 

Occhi,  ov'  accende  Amor  I'ardente  face, 

Giovan- Giorgio  Trissino  (1478-1550),  Sonnet  xxvi: 

Ma,  lasso,  Amor  gik  mai  non  si  disparte 
Da  i  vostri  occhi  divini,  onde  egli  accende 
La  face  sua,  che  tutto'l  mondo  infiamma, 

Bernardo  Tasso  (1493-1569),  Eime,  lib.  v: 

Allor  che  morte  i  duo  begli  occhi  ascose, 
Che  chiudevan  del  Ciel  tutto  il  tesoro,  .  .  . 
Eotto  I'arco  e  gli  strali  Amor  depose  j 
La  face,  ch'  accendea  nel  liime  loro 
Spense,  etc., 
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Eonsard,  Odes,  ii.  8: 

Plus  belle  que  V^nus  tu  marches; 
Plus  que  les  siens  tes  yeux  sont  beaux. 
Qui  flambent  sous  deux  noires  arches 
Comme  deux  celestes  flambeaux, 
D'ou  le  brandon  fut  allum€ 
Qui  tout  le  coeur  m'a  consume, 

Baif,  Amour  de  Francine,  i.  40 : 

Est-ce  cet  oeil  riant  le  soleil  de  ma  vie, 
Flambeau  duquel  Amour  allume  son  flambeau? 

Olivier  de  Magny,  Chanson: 

le  sers  ime  Maitresse, 
Qui  tient  dedans  ses  yeux 
Les  traictz  dont  Amour  blesse 
Les  hommes  et  les  Dieux. 

Compare,  also,  a  part  of  Ariosto's  famous  simile,  0.  F.  xi.  66 
(of  Olimpia)  : 

E  ne  la  face  de'  begli  oochi  accende 
L'aurato  strale,  etc., 

and  the  Flemish  poet  Jean  Lernout  (1545-1619),  Ocelli,  vii — 
an  imitation  of  Horace's  0  fons  Bandusiae — 

Perenniclaris  tu  quoque  frontibus 
lungere  posthac,  fulgidulos  tibi 
Me  teste  scintillare  ocellos, 
Unde  faces  animet  Cupido. 

Wilfred  P.  Mustard. 

P.  8. — ^With  Tib.  i.  1,  69,  cp.  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  Carm.  vi.  39: 
Mors  nigris  tenebris  operta.  Gabriello  Flaminio's  poem  Ad  Lalagen 
borrows  freely  from  Tibullus:  Non  cupimus  telis  nos  atram  avertere 
Mortem;  Festinat  celeri  nam  nimis  ilia  pede.  Et  potius  genmiae  pere- 
ant  Sarranaque  vestis,  Quam  nostros  abitus  ulla  puella  fleat.  Te  decet, 
o  Caesar,  terra  bellare  marique,  etc.  (Cp.  i.  10,  33-34;  i.  1,  51-58,  and 
69-70.  Hieronymus  Balbus,  Epigr.  16  (Vienna,  1494)  has:  Quam  bene 
Saturno  fluxerunt  saecula  rege,  Cum  fuit  in  nullas  terra  resecta  vias, 
etc.;  also,  Haec  mihi  contingant;  alius  sibi  comparet  aurum,  Et  legat 
Eois  dona  sub  aequoribus.  Cp.  Tib.  i.  3,  45  ff.,  and  i.  1,  49-50.  Ercole 
Strozzi's  poem  '  Urbe  mens  discedit  amor'  begins  with  an  imitation  of 
Tib.  ii.  3.  w.  p.  M. 
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v.— LATER  ECHOES  OF  CALPURNIUS  AND 

NEMESIANUS. 

The  influence  of  Calpurnius  and  Nemesianus  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  is  set  forth  in  the  '  testimonia '  of  H. 
Schenkl's  edition  (Vienna,  1885).  The  following  notes  will 
show  something  of  their  influence  after  the  Revival  of 
Learning. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  I.  Imitated  in  the  first  eclogue  of  P. 
Faustus  Andrelinus  (c.  1488).^  Compare  line  i  with  Andre- 
linus,  L  21 : 

Donee  Sol  nimios  declinans  temperet  aestus ; 

line  28  with  line  77,  "nihil  est  triviali  more  sonandum";  line 
29  with  line  74,  "nihil  armentale  " ;  line  30  with  line  31 : 

lubila  cum  canerem  nostris  incognita  silvis. 

Several  passages  of  the  poem  are  imitated  in  other  eclogues 
of  Andrelinus.  Compare  line  3  with  Eel.  V.  84,  "  raucumque 
cient  nova  musta  susurrum " ;  line  21  w'ith  Eel.  VIIL  40, 
"  arbor  docta  quae  f alee  notata " ;  lines  42-44  with   Eel.  IV. 

124-7 : 

Pax  aurea  nuper 
Et  secura  quies  tranquillaque  tempora  florent. 
Deposit©  squalore  nitet  nuptaque  recenti 
lubilat  omnis  ager  ; 

and  line  48  with  Eel.  III.  123-4: 

rumpetur  Livor  et  atros 
In  sua  convertet  dentes  et  viscera  morsus. 

Line  3  is  borrowed  by  Franciscus  Modius,  Eleg.  XII.  7 
("Martinalia  Anni  1582")  : 

Quod  spument  rauco  ferventia  musta  susurro.' 

Line  7  is  imitated  by  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  IX.  134,  "de- 

'Buccolica  Fausti,  Parisiis,  1506. 

"Francisci  Modii  Brugensis  Poemata,  Wirtzeburgi,  1583.  p.  38. 
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f ende  galero  |  lumina  ",  and  by  Euricius  Cordus,  Aegl.  VI.  1-2  : 

quid  in  isto  sole  vagaris. 
Et  tua  nequiquam  solo  tegis  ora  galero? 

Lines  25-26  are  imitated  by  Euricius  Cordus,  Aegl.  IV.  93 : 

Perlege  quam  primum ;  tu  me  procerior  extas, 

and  by  Eobanus  Hessus,  Id.  IV.  43 : 

Longa  tibi  digitum  pater  internodia  fecit. 

Cp.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  IV.  107,  "  cui  sunt  longa  inter- 
nodia crurum". 

Lines  33-48  and  91-93  are  adapted  by  Joannes  Arnolletus 
Nivernensis,  Threnodia,  186-207  • 

Paw 
Ille  ego,  qui  tueor  pecudes  pecudumque  magistros, 
Haec  ipsis  ventura  cano ;  iuvat  edere  fata. 
Vos  Galli,  vos  praecipue  gaudete  Niverni, 
Pastores  gaudete  mei.     Licet  omne  vagetur 
Ipsa  per  arva  pecus,  praeda.or  ovilibus  ullas 
Non  feret  insidias,  nee  laedet  dente  rapaci. 


Horum  annis  repetet  mundum  squalore  situque 
Cana  Fides  posito,  nexas  dabit  impia  palmas 
Post  tergum  Bellona  suas,  privataque  telis 
In  sua  torquebit  male  sanos  viscera  dentes ; 
Aurea  cum  grata  remigrabunt  saecula  pace. 

Franc  US 
Sublimi  Panos  veneremur  numina  voce, 
Ac  ea  quae  nobis  Deus  obtulit  ore  canenda 
Promamus,  gracilique  sonos  meditemur  avena.' 

With  lines  40-41  cp.  Franciscus  Modius,  Funera,  VII : 

posthac  abigent  laxis,  velut  ante  solebant, 
lumenta  e  stabulis  silvisve  impune  capistris 
Praedones. 

With  line  94  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  X.  yy : 

Et  nostrum  augustas  nomen  portavit  ad  aures. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  11.     Cited  by  P.  Lotichius  Secundus,  Eleg. 
VL  30,  25 : 

Nomen  habet  Crocale,  Siculi  quam  gloria  ruris 
Altera  carminibus  tollit  ad  astra  suis. 

'  Poematia  aliquot  insignia  illustrium  Poetarum  recentiorum,  Basileae, 
anno  1544,  per  Robertum  Winter. 
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With  lines  1-3  cp.  Franciscus  Modius,  Silvae.  IV  ('Ecloga 
Nautica')  : 

Intactam  Beroen  sensus  deperditus  omnes 
Votlque  immodicus  male  sano  ardebat  amore 
Grippius. 

Lines  22-24  3.re  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  Prosa  IV 
(p.  66  Scherillo)  :  "  Alhora  Selvagio,  che  in  czio  giudice  era 
stato  eletto,  non  voile  che  pegni  si  ponessero,  dicendo  che  assai 
serebe  se  il  vincitore  ne  avesse  la  lode  e  '1  vinto  la  vergognia  ".^ 

With  lines  36-39  cp.  Eobanus  Hessus,  Id.  IX : 

Sic  etiam  ex  alba  niger  hircus  saepe  capella 
Diversam  general  prolem  variique  coloris. 

With  lines  40-43  cp.  J.  Leochaeus  Scotus,  Eel.  Vinit.  IV : 

Arte  mea  varias  frondes  et  non  sua  poma 
Arbor  agit  dias  iucundum  in  luminis  oras, 
Mala  piris  et  corna  onerantur  saxea  prunis.' 

Cp.,  also,  Virg.  Geor.  II.  34  and  82  and  Lucretius,  I.  22. 
Lines  56-59  are  imitated  by  Leochaeus,  Ecloga  Nautica  III : 

Urimur  in  Panopen ;  si  quae  banc  mihi  cura  deorum 
Afferat,  banc  pelago  solam  regnare  fatebor, 
Huic  uni  stata  sacra  f  eram ;  quae  f  errea  nunc  est 
Mutabit  primes  fors  hue  delata  rigores. 

With  line  99  cp.  the  phrase  '  vivite  concordes ',  Leochaeus, 
Eel.  Bucol.  I. 

With  lines  99-100  cp.  Eobanus  Hessus,  Id.  IV: 

Vicit  uterque,  ipsi  vestrum  vicistis  utrumque, 
Vos  faciunt  et  forma  pares  et  carmen  et  aetas. 
Arcus  Batte  tibi,  tibi  fistula  Tityre  cedat, 
Ut  prius,  et  vestros  concordes  pascite  tauros, 

and  Francesco  Vinta's  eclogue  Amyntas : 

Hos  fortuna  pares,  aetas,  ars,  patria  et  ambos 
Unus  amor,  rectique  tenax  eademque  voluntas 
Fecerat,  et  levibus  numeris  cantare  peritos.^ 

^Sannazaro's  borrowings  from  Calpurnius  and  Nemesianus  are  duly 
set  forth  in  Professor  Scherillo's  excellent  edition  of  the  Arcadia 
(Torino,  1888). 

-Musae  Priores,  sive  Poematum  Pars  Prior,  Londini,  1620. 

^Carmina  quinque  Hetruscorum  Poetarum,  Florentiae  apud  luntas, 
1562,  p.  83. 
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The  name  Dorylas  is  borrowed  by  Sannazaro,  Eel.  V.  3 ;  the 
f^Taif*,  t<^^.3  names  Crocale  and  Leucippe  occur  in  Eobanus  Hessus,  Id. 
VII,  the  names  Crotale  and  Astacus  in  Francesco  Vinta's 
Amyntas. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  III.  The  opening  lines  have  been  compared 
with  the  beginning  of  Poliziano's  Orfeo: 

Mopso. 
Avresti  visto  un  mio  vitellin  bianco, 

Ch'ha  una  macchia  di  negro  in  su  la  fronte 
E  un  pezzo  rosso  dal  ginocchio  al  fianco? 

Aristeo. 
Caro  mio  Mopso,  appresso  a  questa  fonte 

Non  son  venuti  in  questa  mane  armenti ; 

Ma  ben  sentii  mugghiar  la  dietro  al  monte. 
Va',  Tirsi,  e  guarda  un  poco  se  tu'l  senti : 

Intanto,  Mopso,  ti  starai  qua  meco ; 

Ch'io  vuo'  che  ascolti  alquanto  i  miei  lamenti. 

Lines  1-21  are  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  Prosa  VI 
(p.  96  Sch.),  with  one  or  two  details  added  from  Poliziano: 

II  quale  .  .  .  dimando  ad  quei  bifolci  se  una  sua  vaccha  di  pelbiancho 
con  la  fronte  nera  veduta  havessero :  la  quale  altre  volte  fugiendo  era 
avezzata  di  mescolarsi  fra  li  loro  tori.  Ad  cuy  piacevolmente  fu  ris- 
posto,  che  non  gli  fosse  noya  tanto  indugiarsi  con  esso  noi,  che'l  meri- 
diano  caldo  sopravenisse;  conciosiacosa  che  in  su  quell'  octa  havean 
per  costume  gli  armenti  di  venirsene  tutti  ad  ruminare  le  matutine 
herbe  a  I'ombra  di  freschi  alberi.  Et  questo  non  bastando  vi  mando- 
rono  un  loro  famigliare.  il  quale  (pero  che  peloso  molto  et  rusticissimo 
huomo  era)  Ursacchio  per  tucta  Archadia  era  chiamato,  che  costui  la 
dovesse  in  quel  mezzo  andare  per  ognie  luocho  cercando,  et  quella  tro- 
vata  conducere  ove  noy  eravamo. 

With  lines  11-12,  51-52,  and  78-80  cp.  Sannazaro,  Arcadia, 

Prosa  VIII  (p.  148  Sch.): 

Seyti  dimenticata  tu  de'primi  gigli  et  dele  prime  rose,  le  quali  yo 
sempre  dale  cercate  campagnie  ti  portava?  tal  che  appena  le  ape  aveano 
gustati  anchora  y  fiori,  quando  tu  per  me  andavi  ornata  di  mille  corone. 
Lasso,  quante  fiate  allora  mi  giurasti  per  gli  alti  Dij  che  quando  senza 
me  dimoravi  y  fiori  non  ti  olivano  e  y  fonti  non  ti  rendivano  il  solito 
sapore? 

And,  through  Sannazaro,  a  part  of  this  is  repeated  by  Garci- 

laso  de  la  Vega,  Egl.  II.  593-595  = 

Jurabasme,  si  ausente  yo  estuviese, 
Que  ni  el  agua  sabor,  ni  olor  la  rosa, 
Ni  el  prado  hierba  para  ti  tuviese. 
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and  by  San  Martino : 

D'indi  guida  le  fui,  s'ella  cerchaua 

Le  rubiconde  frage.  6  funghi,  6  fiori, 

Di  cui  corone  '1  capo  gl'  adornaua, 
Tal  c'hauea  d'erte  riue  i  primi  honori, 

Che  I'api  susurranti  a  indur  riposo 

Non  n'hauean  pur  gustati  anchor  gl'odori.^ 

With  line  40  cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  III.  47,  "  duram  queis 
Chlorida  placem  ". 

With  line  85  cp.  Franciscus  Modius,  Sacra  Carmina,  IV: 

Caepe  et  trita  diu  manualibus  hordea  saxis. 

Calpurnius.  Eel.  IV.  With  lines  25-26  cp.  Baptista  Man- 
tuanus,  Eel.  VI.  157: 

Cum  lac  vociferans  ibam  venale  per  urbem, 
Leonardo  Dati's  eclogue  'Mirilta',  12: 

Portaram  pressum  turn  lac  venale  per  urbem," 

and  Andrelinus,  Eel.  IX.  43-44: 

Aut  asinum  lana  venali  ducit  onustum 

Non  tacita  exclamans  emptricem  voce  per  urbem. 

With  lines  60-63  cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  II.  44-45: 

Et  dixit,  '  Puer,  ista  tuae  sint  praemia  Alusae, 
Quandoquidem  nostra  cecinisti  primus  in  acta'. 

With  line  140  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  IV.  128-9  • 

Atque  alium  ex  alio  natum  per  laeta  precatur 
Tempora  perpetuo  productaque  fila  metallo. 

With  line  159  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  III.  78, 

Palatino  .  .  .  Phoebo. 

The  phrase  '  domina  urbs  ',  line  161,  is  repeated  by  Andreli- 
nus, Eel.  II.  I. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  V.  The  opening  lines  are  imitated  by  An- 
nibale  Crueeio  (1509-1577),  "  Alcon,  sive  de  eura  canum 
venatieorum  "? 

^  Pescatoria  et  Ecloghe  del  Signor  Matteo  Conte  da  San  Martino, 
Venice.  Giolito  (c.  1566),  fol.  G.  VII  b. 

-Published  by  F.  Flamini,  Giorn.  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  XVI  (1890) 
104-106. 

^This  poem  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Gerolamo  Fracastoro; 
but  see  E.  Carrara,  La  poesia  pastorale,  p.  408. 
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Lines  1-2  are  imitated  by  Andrelinus,  Eel.  V.  I : 

Forte  senex  Corydon  simul  et  crinitus  Amyntas, 

and  Eel.  I.  3-4: 

cum  valeant  patula  vitare  sub  ulmo 
lam  iam  venturum  torrenti  sole  calorem. 

With  line  11  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  IX.  12.  "  gnava  iuventa." 
With  lines   14,  16.  24-25,  29,  49-51,  57-59,  cp.  Arnolletus, 
Fides  ',  3-4  and  21-31  : 

Pan 
Qui  tueor  constanter  oves  oviumque  magistros 
Te  doceam  qua  lege  regas  teneras  animantes. 


Sed  quanam  par  sit  modereris  ovilia  lege 
Accipe.     Sole  recens  orto  per  pascua  mitte 
Omne  pecus.  dum  constiterint  tinnire  volucres. 
Sed  non  ante  greges  clauses  emitte  per  arva 
Quam  fuerint  celebrata  pio  solennia  ritu. 
Imprimis  venerare  Deum,  turn  faustiter  educ 
A  caulis  pecudes,  ut  carpant  gramina  labris. 
Verum  quando  sitim  Solis  gravis  afferet  ardor, 
Tunc  nemori  committe  greges,  turn  protinus  imum 
Ad  fontem  deduc,  nee  non  sine  protegat  illos 
Interea  quae  frondicomae  patet  arboris  umbra. 

With    lines    14-15,   45-48,    74-77,    and   94   cp.    Franciscus 
Modius,  Funera,  VII : 

quarum  sub  tegrr.ine  Daphnis 
Qua  pecudes  regerent  pastores  lege  docebat; 
Devia  uti  simae  melius  per  lustra  capellae, 
Ut  melius  pratis  errent  in  mollibus  agnae; 
Ut  dubitanda  fides  Veris  cum  grandine  nimbos 
Saepe  ferat,  tremulos  rapiens  torrentibus  haedos  ; 


Forfice  ovis  laesae,  dum  fors  velamina  ponit, 
Vulnera  qua  sananda  manu,  ne  pustula  virus 
Occulat  et  rodat  sanies  rubigine  corpus; 
Qualiter  exarmanda  suo  nocitura  veneno 
Serpens,  obtuso  ut  confestim  marceat  ore. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  VI.     With   line   i,  "  serus  ades,  Lycida ", 
cp.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  II.  i,  "cur  tarn  serus  ades"? 
Line  24  is  imitated  by  Franciscus  Modius,  Funera,  III : 

Vix  tandem  expellens  male  singultantia  verba, 

and  lines  23-24  by  Faustus  Andrelinus,  Eel.  VIII.  45,  "bar 
barus  arida  verba  |  heu  male  singultans  ". 
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Line  26.  The  name  '  Lycotas  '  is  borrowed  by  Sannazaro, 
Eel.  I,  25. 

Lines  32-45  are  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  Prosa  IV 
(pp.  62-63  Sch.) — the  proposal  to  stake  a  pet  stag  on  the  re- 
sult of  a  singing  match.  The  animal  may  be  identified  by  its 
collar,  an  ornament  which  it  retains  even  when  it  passes  on 
from  the  page  of  Sannazaro  to  Ronsard's  first  eclogue  (A.  J. 
P.  XXVIII  358).! 

With  lines  35-36  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  VI.  6-7 : 

Instruis  ut  miti  porrecta  cibaria  dente 
Carpat  et  ad  nutus  celeri  pede  currat  eriles. 

Line  58.     Cp.  P.  Lotichius  Secundus,  Eel.  IV  ('Lycidas')  : 

Si  vacat  et  dulces  iuvat  instaurare  querelas ; 

Joannes  Arnolletus,  '  Spes  ' : 

Cum  vacet  et  cupias  nostros  audire  dolores; 

and  Leochaeus  Scotus,  Eel.  Bucol.  V  ('Vates')  : 
Si  vacat  et  gracilem  non  aversaris  avenam. 

Calpurnius,  Eel.  VII.  Imitated  in  Leonardo  Dati's  eclogue 
'  Mirilta ' — a  description  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John  at  Florence. 
Lines  39-41 : 

Rem  si  {? sic)  difficilem  petis  et  quam  Threicius  Orpheus 
Nesciat,  aut  Sicula  carmen  qui  lusit  avena 
Pascendo  pecudes  captando  mollius  umbras, 

seem  to  allude  to  Calpurnius ;  and  the  phrases  "  vidi  .  .  .  vidi 
.  .  .  vidi  et  centauros  "  (17-23),  "telo  subnixus  et  ore  patenti '' 
(51),  "  intextis  trabibus  "  (56),  may  be  compared  with  lines 

57-^0-  37>  23- 

With  line  i  cp.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  II.  i  : 

Cur  tam  serus  ades?  quid  te  (iam  septima  lux  est) 
Detinuit? 

With   line  3  cp.  Franciscus   Modius,  Silvae,  IV   ('  Ecloga 

Nautica')  : 

Frustra  ergo  exspectant  maesti  mea  iubila  quondam 
Delphines. 

^  Cp.  the  "manchado  cerbatillo"  of  Valbuena's  ninth  eclogue  (Siglo 
de  Oro)  : 

For  collar  al  erguido  cuello  echado 
De  mil  conchuelas  un  sartal  curioso. 
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With  lines  8-9  cp.  Andrelinus  Eel.  X.  2-3 : 

Ut  tua  cessarit  taciturnis  fistula  cannis 
Parisio  defleta  solo.     Nam  garrulus  Idas,  etc. 

With  line  81  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  VIII.  48:  "  morsu  quern 
rustica  cingit  adunco  |  fibula  ". 

Nemesianus,  Eel.  I.     With  lines  6-7  cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  I. 

42  = 

Incipe,  dum  ad  solem  Baianus  retia  Milcon 

Explicat  et  madidos  componit  in  orbe  rudentes. 

Lines  13-14  are  imitated  by  Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  Prosa  VI 
(p.  97  Sch.)  :  "  il  capo  canuto  e'l  raffredato  sangue  non  com- 
mandano  ch'io  adopre  czio  che  a'gioveni  si  appertiene ;  et  gia 
gran  tempo  e  che  la  mia  sampognia  pende  al  silvestre  Fauno  ". 

W^ith  lines  38,  52-56,  64-80,  cp.  Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  Prosa 
V  (pp.  81-87  Sch.)  : 

se  doppo  la  morte  ale  quiete  anime  e  concesso  il  sentire;'  .  .  .  Tu 
con  le  tue  parole  dulcissime  sempre  repacificavi  le  questioni  de'  litiganti 
pastori :  .  .  .  quando  per  questi  monti  fia  may  amata  la  iusticia,  la  dric- 
tezza  del  vivere  et  la  riverenza  degli  Dij  ?  Le  quale  cose  tucte  si  nobel- 
mente  socto  le  tue  ale  fiorivano;  per  maniera  che  forse  may  in  nessun 
tempo  il  riverendo  Termine  segnio  piii  egualmente  li  ambigui  campi 
che  nel  tuo  .  .  .  O  felice  Androgeo,  addio,  eternamente  addio.  Eccho 
che  il  pastorale  Apollo  tucto  festivo  ne  viene  al  tuo  sepolchro  per 
adornarti  con  le  sue  odorate  corone;  e  y  Fauni  similmente  con  le 
ingirlandate  corna  et  carichi  di  silvestri  duoni,  quel  che  ciaschun  puo  ti 
portano,  de'  campi  le  spiche,  degli  arbosti  y  racemi  con  tucti  i  pampini, 
et  de  ognie  albero  maturi  f  ructi ;  ad  invidia  dei  quali  le  convicine 
Nymphe,  da  te  tanto  adietro  amate  et  reverite,  vengono  ora  tucte  con 
canistri  bianchissimi,  pieni  di  fiori  et  di  pomi  odoriferi,  ad  renderti  y 
ricevuti  honori ;  et  quel  che  magiore  e,  et  del  quale  piii  eterno  duono 
ale  sepolte  cenere  dare  non  si  puo,  le  Muse  te  donano  versi :  versi  ti 
donano  le  Muse,  et  noy  con  le  nostre  sampogne  ti  cantamo  etcanteremo 
sempre,  mentre  gli  armenti  pasceranno  per  questi  boschi,  et  questi  pyni 
et  questi  cerri  et  questi  piatani  che  d'  intorno  ti  stanno,  mentre  il  mondo 
sera,  susurreranno  il  nome  tuo;  .  .  .  Et  prima  y  velenosi  tassi  sude- 
ranno  mele  dulcissimo  e  y  dolci  fiori  il  farranno  amaro.  prima  de  inverno 
si  mecterranno  le  biade  et  de  estate  coglieremo  le  nere  olive,  che  may 
per  queste  contrate  si  taccia  la  fama  tua. 

The  poem  is  imitated  by  Faustus  Andrelinus.  Compare 
lines  4-5  with  Eel.  I.  27 : 

Hie  docuit  calamos  labris  inflare  sonoros, 

*  Cp.  Valbuena,  Siglo  de  Oro,  Egl.  X  :  "si  a  lossutiles  esplritus  fuera 
del  dominio  de  la  muerte  es  concedido  el  sentir." 
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lines  21-22  with  Eel.  I.  53-4: 

Faustule,  si  qua  tui  tangit  te  gratia  Lygdi, 
Die  age,  die  dulci  dispersum  neetare  earmen, 

and  line  29  with  Eel.  VIII.  41 : 

Non  servet  nostros  ineiso  cortice  versus. 

The  phrase  "  ruralis  Apollo"  (65)  is  borrowed  in  Eel.  I.  32, 
and  the  phrase  "  domina  urbs  "  (83)  in  Eel.  II.  i. 

Lines  24-26  are  quoted  in  the  dedieation  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  '  Loves  Mistris  '. 

With  line  29  ep.  Leoehaeus,  Eel.  Bucol.  V.  4 :  "  asservant 
incisi  earmina  libri  ". 

With  lines  52-53  ep.  Franeiseus  Modius,  Funera,  VII : 

suis  ubi  Daphnis  iura  solebat 
Dicere  et  ambiguas  hominum  discernere  lites 
Pastorumque  iras  studio  plaeare  paterno; 

also  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  X,  6-7 : 

tu  scis  componere  lites 
lurgiaque  et  blandis  convicia  tollere  verbis, 

and  Joannes  Stigelius,  Id.  Ill  ('Menalcas  et  Phryxus')  : 

Ille  autem  ambiguas  prudens  discernere  eaussas 
Et  faeile  ingentes  doctus  componere  lites 
Exonerat  mentes  et  saueia  pectora  sanat. 

Nemesianus,  Eel.  II.  Cited  by  P.  Lotiehius  Seeundus,  Eleg. 
VI.  30,  27 : 

Nomen  habet  Donace,  vatis  celeberrima  versu 
Commoda  venanti  qui  simul  arma  dedit. 

Line  14.     Cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  V.  y2 :  "  pectoris  aestus  ". 
With  lines  29-32  cp.  Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  Prosa  VIII  (p. 
144  Sch.)  : 

et  le  mie  vacche  digiune  non  uscirono  dala  chiusa  mandra,  ne  gusta- 
rono  may  sapore  de  herba  ne  liquore  de  fiumo  alguno;  onde  y  miseri 
vitelli  sugando  le  secche  poppe  dele  aflfamate  madre  et  non  trovandovi 
I'usato  lacte,  dolorosi  appo  quelle  reimpivano  le  circunstanti  selve  di 
lamentevoli  mugiti ; 

also  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Egl.  II.  506-511 : 

las  ya  desamparadas  vacas  mias 
por  otro  tanto  tiempo  no  gustaron 
las  verdes  hierbas  ni  las  aguas  frias. 
6 
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Los  pequenos  hijuelos,  que  hallaron 
las  tetas  secas  ya  de  las  hambrientas 
madres,  bramando  al  cielo  se  quejaron, 

and  Franciscus  Modius,  Funera,  VII : 

Et  vos  parcite,  oves,  concidere  gramina  morsu 
Trinis  quis  Daphnim  ploramus  iure  diebus. 
Parcite  fonte  sitim  relevare  atque  ubera  siccae 
Ingratum  querulis  balatibus  aera  et  aures 
Caedite  divorum. 

With  line  40  cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  II,  17: 

Nee  tamen  ulla  meae  tangit  te  cura  salutis. 

Line  69  is  borrowed  by  Franciscus  Modius,  Silvae  IV  (Ec- 
loga  Nautica)  : 

Et  post  haec  potis  es  nostros  contemnere  amores. 

Cp.,  too,  Sannazaro,  Eel.  II.  29,  "  sola  et  nostros  eontemnis 
amores  ",  and  P.  Lotichius  Secundus,  Eel.  IV,  65,  "  tu  sola 
meos  eontemnis  amores  ". 

With  lines  70-73  cp.  Sannazaro,  Eel.  II,  51-55: 

Scilicet  (exiguae  videor  quod  navita  cymbae, 
Quodque  leves  hamos  nodosaque  retia  tracto) 
Despicis.     An  patrio  non  hoc  quoque  litore  Glaucus 
Fecerat,  aequoreae  Glaucus  scrutator  harenae? 
Et  nunc  ille  quidem  tumidarum  numen  aquarum. 

Nemesianus,  Eel.  III.     Lines  1-16  are  imitated  by  Berar- 
dino  Rota,  Egl.  XI  ('Tritone')  : 

Stanchi  gia  di  pescar  Hila  e  Fumone 
Sotto  una  presso  il  mar  caua  spelonca 
Fuggian  I'estiuo  ardor:   quando  a  la  riua 
Soura  I'alga  giacer  ueggion  Tritone 
Vinto  dal  sonno :  e  dietro  hauea  la  conca, 
Et  seco  ogni  onda  in  mar  queta  dormiua. 

Ecco  che  i  pescator  corrono  :  e  sono 
Taciti  presso  a  lui.  quanto  piii  ponno : 
Et  gli  ruban  la  conca :  e  in  bocca  a  pena 
Se  I'ha  messa  Fumon,  che  non  piu  il  suono 
Rende  qual  suol :  pur  stride  si,  che'l  sonno 
Gli  rompe :  ond'  egli  desto,  e  da  I'arena 
Risorto  grida.     A  che  tentar  uolete 
Quel  che  non  lice?  a  me  solo  dar  uolse 
Questo  il  padre  Ocean :  ma  s'hoggi  forse 
Voi  bramate,  ch'i  suoni :  ecco  che  sete 
Contenti :  ecco  ch'io  suono. 


; 
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With  lines  43-45  cp.  Andrelinus,  Eel.  V.  77-81 : 

Fervida  cum  summis  vindemia  collibus  instat, 
Carpimus  ex  plenis  maturas  vitibus  uvas, 
Fortibus  et  calathos  umeris  portamus  onustos, 
Dumque  lacu  positas  celeri  pede  rumpimus  uvas, 
Sordida  tinguntur  salienti  corpora  musto. 

With  lines  46-54  cp.  Poliziano,  Rusticus,  344-350: 

puerique  examine  denso 
Exultant  lasciva  cohors  circumque  supraque. 
Ille  manu  panda  pronus  bibit,  alter  ab  ipso 
Sugit  musta  lacu  crepitantibus  hausta  labellis, 
Hie  sua  suspensum  resupinus  in  ora  racemum 
Exprimit,  hie  socii  patulos  irrorat  hiatus 
Irriguumque  mero  sordet  mentumque  sinusque. 

Nemesianus,  Eel.  IV.  With  line  3,  "  nee  triviale  sonans  ", 
compare  Andrelinus,  Eel.  I.  28,  "  nee  carmen  triviale  ". 

The  epithet  "  crinitus  lollas  ",  line  4,  is  borrowed  by  Andre- 
linus, Eel.  V.  I,  "crinitus  Amyntas  ". 

With  "pastoralia  .  .  carmina  ",  line  15,  compare  Andrelinus, 
Eel.  I.  79,  "pastoralia  verba". 

With  lines  26-29  cp.  Tasso,  Aminta,  I.  i  : 

Ma  che  dico  leoni  e  tigri  e  serpi, 

Che  pur  han  sentimento?  amano  ancora 

Gli  alberi. 

Line  46  is  imitated  by  Andrelinus,  Eel.  I.  18: 

Hac  mecum  aesculea  paulum  requiesce  sub  umbra. 

Lines  62-66  are  imitated  by  Berardino  Rota,  Egl.  IV(' A- 
marilli ')  : 

Lasso  I'altrhier.  che  me  giouo,  se  uolse 
La  uecchia  madre  del  Baiano  Aminta 
Con  la  spuma  del  mar  bagnarmi,  e'l  lato 
Stringer  con  I'alga  uerde,  e  poi  lo  sciolse; 
Se  la  mia  liberta  piia  serua  e  uinta 
Si  troua,  e  langue  in  doloroso  stato? 

Wilfred  P.  Mustard. 
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I.— LATER  ECHOES   OF  THE  GREEK   BUCOLIC 

POETS. 

The  influence  of  Theocritus  upon  the  later  classical  poets  is 
well  set  forth  in  Fritzsche's  Latin  commentary,  Leipsic,  1870. 
The  same  great  commentary  cites  also  a  number  of  parallels 
from  modern  literature,  but  these  have  been  less  carefully 
collected  and  much  has  been  left  for  the  gleaners.  As  for  the 
influence  of  Bion  and  Moschus  upon  modern  poetry,  the  field 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  reaped  at  all. 

Theocritus. 

Idyl  I.  The  first  Idyl  is  imitated  in  the  first  of  Luigi  Ala- 
manni's  Italian  Eclogues,^  a  lament  for  Cosmo  Rucellai  who  died 
in  1514.  Alamanni  follows  his  Greek  model  very  closely,  though 
he  makes  one  or  two  changes.  His  "wooden  bowl"  is  carved 
with  a  different  set  of  scenes,  and  Fortuna  takes  the  place  of 
Cypris  in  her  visit  to  the  dying  hero.  His  method  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  lines  25-63: 

Et  io  in  cambio  di  cio  t'assegnio  in  dono 
Vna  Candida  capra  che  due  figli 
Simiglianti  nutrisce,  e  ciascun  giorno 

^Opere  toscane  di  Luigi  Alamanni,  Lyons,  1532,  p.  108.  Alamanni's 
Eclogues  are  not  mentioned  in  Cipollini's  bibliography  of  Theocritus,  Milan, 
1887.  This  one  is  earlier,  and  perhaps  better,  than  the  other  Italian  imita- 
tions of  Idyl  I  which  he  cites  from  Trissino,  Benedetto  Varchi  and  Annibal 
Caro  (pp.  31-40).  Varchi's  note  on  his  own  '  imitation  of  the  Thyrsis  '  indi- 
cates that  the  adaptation  of  this  Greek  dirge  had  already  become  a  regular 
literary  fashion:  "  Secondo  il  costume  moderno,  e  introdotto  sotto  il  nome  di 
Menalca  I'amico  Luca  Martini  a  piangere  sotto  quello  di  Dafni  I'acerba  et 
immatura  morte  dell'  amico  Filippo  Martini",  etc. 
17 
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Di  latte  quasi  due  uasetti  colma. 
Seruoti  appresso  un  ricco  uaso  ornato 
D'odorato  ginepro  ;  il  qual  di  fuore 
Hedera  intorno  cinge  e'l  verde  achantho, 
Dentro'  per  dotta  man  con  arte  sculte 
Son  primauera,  estate,  autunno,  e  verno  .  .  . 
Questo  adunque  sia  tuo  s'hor  ne  concedi 
Quel  soaue  cantar,  del  quale  auaro 
Esser  non  si  deuria,  percio  ch'n  breue 
Vien  poscia  morte  e  noi  fa  muti  e  sordi. 

The  first  eleven  lines  are  imitated  in  the  first  twenty-four  lines 
of  C16ment  Marot's  '  Complainte  de  Madame  Loyse  de  Savoye' 
(1531).     Thus  one  singer  is  called  a  match  for  Pan,  the  other  for 

the  Muses : 

S'il  gaigne  en  prix  un  beau  fourmage  tendre, 
Tu  gaigneras  un  pot  de  laict  caille  ; 
Ou  si  le  laict  il  ayme  plus  cher  prendre, 
A  toy  sera  le  fourmage  bailie,  etc. 

With  lines  12-14,  ras  8'  aiyas  eywi/  fv  Tu8f  vo^fvaa,  Compare  Marot, 

Or  je  te  pry,  tandis  que  mon  mastin 
Fera  bon  guet,  et  que  je  feray  paistre 
Noz  deux  troupeaux,  chante  un  peu,  etc. 

With  lines    23-25,   al   5«    k     atlarjs,   and    57-61,   rS)    fxfv  iyic    nopdnTjl, 

compare 

Et  si  tes  vers  sont  d'aussi  bonne  mise 
Que  les  derniers  que  tu  feis  d'Ysabeau, 
Tu  n'auras  pas  la  chose  qu'ay  promise, 
Ains  beaucoup  plus,  et  meilleur  et  plus  beau,  etc. 

And,   through   Marot,   this   passage    is    echoed    again    in    the 
November  eclogue  of  Spenser's  '  Shepheards  Calender ',  43-46 : 

And,  if  thy  rymes  as  rownde  and  rufull  bene 
As  those  that  did  thy  Rosalind  complayne, 
Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gayne 
Then  Kidde  or  Cosset,  which  I  thee  bynempt. 


^  Compare  Spenser, '  Shepheards  Calender',  viii.  26,  "  A  mazer  ywrought  of 
the  Maple  warre,  |  IVherdn  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight",  etc,  Sannazaro's 
imitation  of  Theocritus,  'Arcadia',  Prosa  iv,  has  "  tiene  nel  suo  mezzo 
dipento" — compare  Virgil's  "in  medio".  Eel.  iii.  40 — and  Ronsard's  para- 
phrase of  Sannazaro  (Eel.  i.)  has  "  Presque  tout  au  milieu  du  gobelet  est 
peint",  etc. 
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Lines  i-i  i  are  imitated  also  in  the  first  eclogue  of  J.  C.  Scaliger's 
'  Nymphae  Indigenae  ' :  ^ 

Semicaper  tenerum  si  ludit  arundine  carmen, 
Obiectu  nemorum  lento  secretus  ab  aestu, 
Cur  tacitae  sedeant  Musae  vocalibus  antris? 
Ille  caprum  tantae  capiet  si  praemia  laudis, 
Ipsae  agnum  accipient.     Illi  si  cesserit  agnus, 
His  caper  ad  sacras  haerebit  cornibus  aras,  etc. 

And  the  same  passage,  abiov,  2)  noifjirjv,  k.  t.  X.,  may  have  influenced 
Tennyson's  "small  sweet  Idyl",  at  the  close  of 'The  Princess': 

and  sweet  is  every  sound, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ;  etc. 

Lines  16-18.  For  Pan's  noonday  rest,  and  the  wrath  on  his 
nostrils,  xo^a  nori  pivl  Kadqrai,  Compare  Sannazaro's  '  Arcadia ', 
Egl.  ix.  146-7, 

Che  torna  all'  ombra  pien  d'orgoglio  et  d'yra 
Col  naso  aduncho  afHando  amaro  tosco ; 

Baif,  Eel.  xix,^ 

reuenant  de  la  chasse 
Dessus  le  chaud  du  jour  (lors  que  tout  il  menasse 
De  courroux,  qui  le  fait  renifler  des  naseaux); 

Milton,  '  Epitaphium  Damonis',  51-2, 

Aut  aestate,  dies  medio  dum  vertitur  axe, 

Cum  Pan  aesculea  somnum  capit  abditus  umbra; 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  Pan  ', 

Le  Dieu  fuit  de  midi  les  ardeurs  radieuses  ; 
II  s'endort ;  etc. 

Lines  27-60.  The  wooden  cup,  trt  yXvcftapoio  noToaSov,  is  bor- 
rowed in  Ronsard,  Eel.  v,  "  encores  elle  sent  La  cire  et  le  burin  ". 
The  pictures  of  the  coquettish  maiden  and  the  old  fisherman  are 
imitated  in  de<-ail.  The  picture  (49-54)  of  the  boy  plaiting  a 
locust-cage  while  a  fox^  steals  his  dinner  is  repeated  on  Guisin's 
crook,  Ronsard,   Eel.   i.     So   on   Sannazaro's   cup,   '  Arcadia ', 

^  lulii  Caesaris  Scaligeri  viri  clarissimi  Poemata.     Anno  1574,  p.  273. 

'^  Euvres  en  Rime  de  Ian  Antoine  de  Baif,  edited  by  Ch.  Marty-Laveaux, 
Paris,  1886,  vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

'Tennyson's  phrase  "foxlike  in  the  vine",  toward  the  close  of  'The 
Princess',  is  probably  due  to  a  memory  of  Theocritus,  rather  than  to  any 
observation  of  English  vineyards. 
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Prosa  iv  (p.  65,  Scherillo),  there  is  a  boy  "  intento  ad  fare  una 
sua  picciola  gabia  di  paglia  et  di  giunchi,  forse  per  rinchiudervi 
y  cantanti  grilli".  With  lines  57-60  compare  Sannazaro  (p.  66), 
"  Et  giuroti  per  le  deyt^  de*  sacri  fonti  che  giamai  le  mie  labra 
nol  toccharono,  ma  sempre  lo  ho  guardato  nectissimo  ne  la  mia 
tasca  da  I'hora  che  una  capra  et  due  grandi  fiscelle  di  premuto 
lacte  il  comparay  da  uno  navigante,  che  nei  nostri  boschy  venne 
da  lontani  paesi  ".  Compare  also  Antonio  Ferreira's  new  bowl 
of  ivy- wood,  Egl.  vii,  "  hu  tarro  d'Hera  .  .  .  trazido  D'estranhas 
terras ".  Lines  27  ff.  are  translated  by  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
'Le  Vase'.^ 

Lines  66-9,  jr^  ttok  ap  ^<t6',  are  imitated  by  Luigi  Alamanni, 
Egl.  i,' 

Oue  uoi  Muse  allhor  che  la  chiara  alma 
Del  diuin  Cosmo  al  sommo  ciel  salio? 
Non  gia  non  gia  lungo  le  fresche  riue 
Del  suo  chiaro  Arno,  etc. ; 

and  by  Antonio  Ferreira,  Egl.  vii, 

Versos  a  Daphnis,  doces  versos  demos. 
Voz  de  Licidas  he,  que  Marilia  ama. 
Que  fontes,  ou  que  bosques  la  for9adas 
Vos  tinham,  de  Apollo  irmas  fermosas, 
Quando  a  Daphnis  as  cores  demudadas 
Vos  nao  tornavam  delle  piadosas?  .  .  . 
Tinha-vos  por  ventura  o  vosso  monte? 
O  as  alturas  la  do  fresco  Pindo? 
Porque  eu  nao  creo  que  em  sua  branda  fonte 
Vos  estivesse  o  Mondego  encobrindo. .  . 
Daphnis  choraram  na  montanha  as  feras. 
Choraram  os  Lobos,  os  Lioes  choraram. 

With  line  yi,  rfjiiov  yiav  dwfs,  rrjvop  Xi/Kot  a>pv(Tavro,  Compare  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Pietro  Angelio  Bargeo,  "  et  Lycidam  flebunt 
thoesque  lupique.'" 

'  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  record  actual  translations  of  The- 
ocritus, though  noteworthy  versions  of  single  Idyls  are  sometimes  mentioned. 
Lists  of  translations  are  given  in  Fritzsche's  commentary,  Leipsic,  1870, 
and  in  the  'Studio  critico-bibliografico'  prefixed  to  Cipollini's  translation, 
Milan,  1887. 

'Milton's  'Lycidas',  50-55,  "Where  were  ye.  Nymphs",  etc.,  has  been 
claimed  for  Virgil,  Eel.  x.  9-12.  And  either  Theocritus  or  Virgil  might 
account  for  Shelley's  '  Adonais',  10,  "  Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when 
he  lay",  etc. 

'  Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  i,  p.  206. 
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With  lines  77-78,  rjvd'  'Epfias  n-parto-rof,  Compare  Baif,  Eel.  ii 
(p.  12) :  "  Mercure  point  ne  tarda,  Mais  tout  premier  y  voile,  .  .  . 
Doii  te  vient  ce  meschef  ?  (Dit-il)  ",  etc.  And  the  same  passage 
is  imitated  in  Milton's  'Epitaphium  Damonis',  75  ff.,  in  the 
coming  of  Mopsus  and  the  Nymphs.^ 

Lines  95-101  are  imitated  by  Antonio  Ferreira,  Egl.  xi, 

Veo  Venus,  sorrindo-se  comsigo, 

O  riso  he  falso,  esconde  a  dor  no  peito. 
Androgeo,  diz,  consola-te  comigo. 

With  lines  115-121  compare  Sannazaro,  'Arcadia',  Prosa  viii 
(p.  150  Sch.) :  "  O  lupi,  o  orsi  et  qualunche  animali  per  le  orrende 
spelunche  vi  nascondete,  rimanetevi,  addio;  eccho  che  piil  non 
viderete  quel  vostro  bifolcho  che  per  li  monti  et  per  li  boschi 
solea  cantare.  Addio,  rive;  addio,  piaggie  verdissime  et  fiumi : 
vivete  senza  me  lungo  tempo ;  et  mentre  murmurando  per  le 
petrose  valle  currerete  nel'  alto  mare,  abbiate  sempre  nela 
memoria  il  vostro  Charino.  II  quale  cqui  le  sue  vacche  pasceva, 
il  quale  cqui  y  suo  tori  coronava,  il  quale  qui  con  la  sampognia 
gli  armenti,  mentre  beveano,  solea  dilectare".''  And  all  this, 
and  much  more,  is  translated  from  Sannazaro  in  Garcilaso  de  la 

Vega,  Egl.  ii, 

O  lobes,  o  osos,  que  por  los  rincones 
De  estas  fieras  cavernas  escondidos 
Estais  oyendo  agora  mis  razones,  • 
Quedaos  a  Dios,  etc. 

^  Milton's  invocation  of  the  "  Himerides  Nymphae"  indicates  that  he  has 
Theocritus  in  mind,  not  Virgil. 

^  Professor  Mahaffy  thinks  that  the  'Arcadia'  cannot  contain  many  direct 
imitations  of  Theocritus,  "  for  that  poet  was  not  adequately  printed  till  1495, 
which  must  have  been  very  near  the  date  of  the  actual  composition  of  the 
Arcadia"  ('Rambles  in  Greece',  chap.  xii).  But  the  imitation  here  is 
direct  enough,  and  so  are  the  cases  which  I  have  quoted  on  Id.  i.  16-18, 
49-60;  V.  61-65,  72-75,  84-85,  106  ;  vii.  132-146  ;  viii.  18-19;  xviii.  48.  And 
Sannazaro  knew  Theocritus  at  first-hand  (Scherillo,  Introd.,  pp.  79-80). 
Moreover,  the  '  Arcadia '  in  its  original  form  (comprising  the  first  ten  '  Prose  ' 
and  '  Egloghe')  was  written  earlier  than  1495.  Summonte,  the  editor  of  the 
edition  of  1504,  says  that  it  was  composed  "nela  prima  adolescentia  del 
poeta" — and  Sannazaro  was  born  in  1458.  It  is  found  in  a  Naples  MS  of  the 
year  1489.  And  it  even  seems  to  have  been  imitated  before  i486,  by  Pietro 
Jacobo  Gianuario  (E.  Percopo,  La  prima  imitazione  dell'  'Arcadia',  Naples, 
1894).  It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  all  the  Theocritus  which  I  have 
found  in  the  '  Arcadia'  comes  from  the  first  eighteen  Idyls,  the  eighteen  Idyls 
which  were  printed  in  the  '  editio  princeps  '  (Milan,  c.  1481). 
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Lines  139-141  are  imitated  in  Francesco  Berni's  eclogue 
'  Amyntas', 

Olli  tergeminae  nerant  iam  stamina  Parcae, 
lam  medium  Stygiis  Proserpina  merserat  undis 
Dilectum  Musis  caput  et  pastoribus  aeque.^ 

With  lines  146-9,  nXrjpes  rot  /xeXiTOf,  Compare  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii 
(Michau's  verdict), 

De  manne  i  tout  jamais  vos  deux  bouches  soient  pleines, 
and  Eel.  v  (Lansac's  verdict), 

Vos  bouches  a  jamais  se  remplissent  de  miel  .  .  . 
Puis  que  vos  deux  chansons  surmontent  les  cigalas. 

Compare  also  Tenot's  words  in  Baif,  Eel.  iii, 

Tousiours  pleine  de  miel 

Pleine  ta  bouche  soit,  puis  que  d'un  si  doux  son 
Tu  sgais,  mon  cher  Toinet,  attremper  ta  chanson 

Et  vrayment  ie  te  donne 

Vn  beau  Rebec  que  i'ay,  etc. 

With  lines  148-9  compare  Leconte  de  Lisle,  H^lene,  i, 

Vieillard,  ta  voix  est  douce ;  aucun  son  ne  I'egale. 
Telle  chante  au  soleil  la  divine  cigale  ; 
Prends  cette  coupe  d'or  par  Hephaistos  forgee. 

The  last  two  lines  of  this  Idyl  are  used  to  point  a  curious  moral 
by  Pierre  de  Lancre:  "  Ie  diray  done  volontiers  et  sur  tout  aux 
ieunes  fillettes  qui  se  laissent  debaucher  et  en  sorceler  a  ce  vieux 
Bouc  de  Satan,  ce  que  tres  a  propos  souloit  dire  Theocrite  en 
quelque  part : 

Vos  vero  capellae,  nolite  saltare, 
Ne  forte  in  vos  hircus  incurrat — 

Ne  sautez  point,  ieunes  fillettes,  et  ne  vous  agitez,  affin  que  ce 
malheureux  Bouc  ne  coure  apres  vous.  Le  Diable  qui  se  repre- 
sent4  en  bouc  au  sabbat,  faict  tous  exercices  soubs  la  figure  et 
forme  de  cet  animal  ",  etc.'' 

Idyl  II.  The  second  Idyl  is  closely  imitated  in  Luigi  Ala- 
manni's  seventh  Eclogue,  with  one  passage  added  from  Virgil 
(Eel.  viii.  74-79).     Alamanni's  whole  poem  might   be  called  a 

'Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

^  Tableau  de  I'lnconstance  des  mauvais  anges  et  demons,  Paris,  1612, 
p.  205.  The  same  author  (p.  50)  translates  the  -o/LtTrav  of  Idyl  ii.  72  by 
"  magicam  pompam  ",  and  naively  adds,  "  qui  est  le  Sabbat." 
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translation  of  Theocritus,  were  it  not  that  the  love-story  of 
Simaetha  (63-166)  is  adapted — much  as  it  is  in  the  second  part 
of  Baif's  Eclogue  xvi.     Compare,  for  instance,  lines  38-41,  i^vlbi 

otyj  jxev  TiovTOi,  with 

Hor  Taria  tace  e'l  uento,  hor  tace  il  mare, 
Ma  non  gia  tace  amor  dentro  al  mio  petto  ; 
Che  quel  chiamo  ad  ognihor  che  gia  di  Donna 
M'ha  fatta  (lassa)  una  notturna  fera. 

The  first  part  of  this  Idyl  is  paraphrased  by  Baif,  Eel.  v,  '  Les 
Sorcieres '  (with  some  details  added  from  Virgil,  Eel.  viii)/ 
With  lines  12-13,  ^a  x^o*"'?  0'  'Ekutci,  compare 

Mesmes  les  chiens  te  craignent  et  redoutent 

Quand  des  enfers  sus  la  terre  tu  sors 

Te  pourmenant  par  les  tumbes  des  mors — 

also  Ben  Jonson's  '  Sad  Shepherd ',  ii.  i, 

when  our  Dame  Hecate 
Made  it  her  gaing-night  over  the  kirkyard, 
With  all  the  barkand  parish  tikes  set  at  her. 

With  lines  38-40,  ^j;t'Sc  o-iyij  /LieV  rroWos-,  compare  Baif, 

Tout  se  taist  ore,  ores  les  eaux  se  taisent, 
Le  bois  se  taist,  les  Zefires  s'apaisent. 
Tout  s'assoupit  sous  la  muette  nuit : 
Mais  mon  ennuy  qui  sans  repos  me  suit, 
Ne  se  taist  pas  au  dedans  de  mon  ame,  etc. 

With  line  58,  kukov  norov  avpiov  olao),  Compare  Sannazaro's  fifth 
Latin  Eclogue,  '  Herpylis  Pharmaceutria', 

Tunde  iecur,  spumamque  simul  torpedinis  atrae. 
Haec  ego  eras  illi  lethalia  pocula  mittam  ; 

and  Gay's  '  Shepherd's  Week  ',  v  (Thursday), 

These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw. 

With  lines  103-9,  h^  ^^  ""'  ^^  (porja-a,  compare  Racine, 
Phddre,  i.  3, 

Je  le  vis,  je  rougis,  je  palis  a  sa  vue  ; 
Un  trouble  s'eleva  dans  mon  ame  eperdue  ; 
Mes  yeux  ne  voyaient  plus,  je  ne  pouvais  parler, 
Je  sentis  tout  mon  corps  et  transir  et  brttler. 

1  Baifs  poem  begins,  "  Suyuans,  Du  Faur,  d'une  gentile  audace  Des  vieux 
Gregeois  la  mieux  eslite  trace,  Et  des  Remains,  maugre  les  ignorans,  De  vers 
hardis  nos  Muses  honorans"  :  etc. 
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Lines  82-90  and  133-4  are  quoted  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  among  the  Symptoms  of  Love.' 

Idyl  III,  KcD/xuo-So)  ttotI  Tav  'Afiapv\\i8a.  The  first  seventeen  lines 
are  paraphrased  in  Luigi  Alamanni's  ninth  Eclogue,  with  a 
passage  added  from  Virgil  (Eel.  ii.  8-13) : 

lo  uo  ratto  a  trouar  la  bella  Phylli, 

Et  senza  il  Tyrsi  suo  le  mie  caprette 

Stien  con  Tytiro  qui  d'intorno  al  monte,  etc. 

The  whole  Idyl  is  paraphrased  in  Benedetto  Varchi's  '  Amarilli  \^ 
lo  vo  cantando  a  trovare  Amarilli,  etc. 

It  is  imitated  in  Ronsard's  '  Voyage  de  Tours ',  where  lines 
12-33  are  borrowed  in  Thoinet's  song.  Compare,  for  example, 
lines  20-23  with 

Souvent  un  vain  baiser  quelque  plaisir  apporte. 
Je  meurs  !  tu  me  feras  despecer  ce  bouquet, 
Que  j'ay  cueilly  pour  toi,  de  thym  et  de  muguet, 
Et  de  la  rouge  fleur  qu'on  nomme  cassandrette,  etc. 

It  is  translated,  line  for  line,  by  Hugo  Grotius,  Farraginis  lib.  i, 
'  Comastes,  ex  Theocrito ',  and  imitated  in  Grotius' '  Myrtilus,  sive 
Idyllium  Nauticum,  ad  Danielem  Heinsium '.  Compare,  for 
example,  lines  6-7  with 

Cochli,  quid  exspectas  ?  quin,  ut  prius  ipsa  solebas, 
Prospicis  intonsi  specula  de  montis  in  undas, 
Meque  procul  reducem  longo  clamore  salutas? 

Other  passages  imitated  in  'Myrtilus'  are  lines  21-23,  25-27, 
37-39.  And  Grotius'  '  Myrtilus '  is  itself  paraphrased  in  Sarasin's 
eclogue  '  Myrtil,  ou  le  Nautonnier '.^  Fritzsche  quotes  an  amus- 
ing imitation  by  Fr.  Dorr  (1858)  : 

Zu  Amaryllis  will  ich  nun  mit  meiner  Flote  eilen, 
Derweil  die  lieben  Ziegen  ruhn  und  an  den  Bergen  weilen, 
Ach,  Tityrus,  indess  ich  fern,  hat  meine  Herde  keinen  Herrn: 
Sei  du  so  gut  und  hlite. 

*  Burton  quotes  a  dozen  other  passages  from  Theocritus  :  Id.  xv.  77,  iv.  41-2, 
ix.  31,  xviii.  35,  viii.  82-3,  xxvii.  59,  vi.  17,  x.  40,  xiii.  70-1,  i.  151-2,  xii.  15-6, 
XYiii.  49-56. 

^  Poesie  Pastorali  e  Rusticali,  ed.  G.  Ferrario,  Milan,  1808,  p.  250.  Cipollini 
failed  to  notice  Varchi's  poem  in  this  volume,  and  cites  it,  as  still  unprinted, 
from  a  Florence  MS  of  the  year  1539. 

^  Poesies  de  Francois  Sarasin,  publ.  Octave  Uzanne,  Paris,  1877,  pp. 
193-201. 
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Line  20  (repeated  in  Id.  xxvii.  4), 

is  translated  among  Poliziano's  Latin  epigrams/ 
Et  vanis  in  basiolis  iucunda  voluptas, 

and  in  M.Antonio  Renieri's  '  Egloga  Phillide'^  (written  before 
1539), 

Che  ne  li  vani  baci  piacer  non  lieve  si  gusta. 

Lme  34,  SiSvuaroKov  aiya  (f>v\i(raa>  is  echoed  in  the  same  poem  of 
Renieri, 

Ne  la  colomba  solo,  ma  quella  mia  capra  darotti 
Che  li  due  figli  nutre,  etc. 

Idyl  IV.  The  names  Battus  and  Corydon  are  borrowed  for 
the  two  herdsmen  in  Luigi  Alamanni's  fifth  Eclogue. 

On  lines  41-43  Fritzsche  quotes  lo.  Stigelius,  '  Phryxus  et 
Menalcas '  (1553), 

Est  quoque,  Phryxe,  decus  dubiis  confidere  rebus. 
Crastina  forte  dies  meliore  fulserit  aura  ,  . 
Nonne  vides  coelum  vultu  nunc  ire  sereno, 
Quod  prius  obductis  condebant  nubila  nimbis? 

And  the  same  passage  is  echoed  in  Baif,  Eel.  xiii, 

Espere  :  L'espoir  est  des  viuans  le  confort : 
On  ne  peut  esperer  depuis  que  Ton  est  mort. 

It  is  imitated  also  in  Marcantonio  Flaminio's  eclogue  '  Thyrsis  ' ' 
(printed  in  1515), 

Non  semper  gelidis  effundit  nubibus  imbres 
•      luppiter,  aut  vasti  feriunt  cava  littora  fluctus 
Semper,  et  iratis  strident  Aquilonibus  aurae. 
Tu  quoque  vesano  finem  sperare  dolori 
Aude,  hospes.    Forsan  miserum  meliora  sequentur. 

Lme  42,  iXnites  €P  C<^ol<Tip,  is  quoted  in  the  '  Lamentationes 
Obscurorum  Virorum',  vii :  "  quum  vel  Theocrito  teste  vivis 
duntaxat  sperandum  sit." 

'  Aldine  ed.,  Venice,  1498,  fol.  hh,  iii. 

^  Carducci,  La  Poesia  Barbara  nei  Secoli  xv  e  xvi,  Bologna,  i88r,  p.  82. 
*  Quoted   in   Volpi's   edition   of  the   Opere   Voigari   e   Latine  del   Conte 
Baldessar  Castiglione,  Padua,  1733,  pp.  368-69. 
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Idyl  V.  The  fifth  Idyl  is  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  '  Arcadia ', 
Egl.  ix.  Compare  lines  61-65  with  Sann.  29-33,  where  one 
herdsman  rejects  the  umpire  proposed  by  the  other,  and  suggests 
a  second.     With  lines  72-75,  a8e  roi  d  nui^ipa,  compare  Sann.  43-48, 

Montan,  cestui  che  meco  ad  cantar  provasi 
Guarda  le  capre  d'un  pastor  erraticho,  etc.; 

and  with  lines  84-85  compare  Sann.  61-63, 

Quando  talhora  alia  stagion  novella 
Mugno  le  capre  mie,  mi  scheme  et  ride 
La  mia  suave  et  dolce  pastorella. 

The  first  eighty-four  lines  are  closely  imitated  by  Luigi  Ala- 
manni,  Egl.  v.  Compare,  for  instance,  lines  45-49,  oix  tp-^S)  rrjvfi, 
with 

Qui  m'intend'  io  restar  ch'ho  d'ogni  parte 
Herbe  odorate,  onde  sen  uanno  a  schiera 
L'api  di  fior  in  fior  sonando  intorno. 
Qui  son  due  riui,  e  ne  i  frondosi  rami 
Dolce  i  dipinti  augei  cantan  d'amore, 
Qui  I'ombra  e  fresca;  cue  superbo  il  pino 
Fia  sibilando  de  miei  uersi  aita. 

With  lines  55-58,  al  8e  xe  Knl  TV  /ioA.vs,  compare  M.  Antonio 
Renieri,  '  Egloga  Phillide  ', 

Vien,  che  la  terra  sia  con  molte  mie  pelli  caprine, 
Che  piii  molli  sono  del  moUe  agnello,  coperta  ; 
E  tu  su  quelle  (che  non  t'offenda  I'odore) 
Sette  di  latte  puro  vasi  colmi  sparsi  vedrai. 

With  line  106,  kvup  (piXonoLfivios,  os  \vkos  ay)(ei.  Compare  Sanna- 
zaro,  'Arcadia',  Prosa  ii  (p.  22  Sch.),  "  un  cane  animoso, 
strangulatore  de  lupi." 

With  lines  132-3,  ovk  epati  'AXKiWaf,  compare  Ronsard,  Eel.  iv, 

Je  portay  I'autre  jour  deux  tourtresa  Cassandre, 
Et  mon  present  et  moy  beaucoup  elle  prisa  : 
De  sa  blanchette  main  I'aureille  me  vint  prendre, 
Et  plus  de  mille  fois  doucement  me  baisa, 

and  Baif,  EcL,  xiii, 

O  la  combien  de  fois  me  prenantpar  I'oreille 
Elle  m'a  rebaise  de  sa  bouche  vermeille  ! 
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Idyl  VI.  The  two  songs  of  Daphnis  and  Damoetas  are  para- 
phrased at  the  close  of  Baif's  Eclogue  xix.  With  the  first  com- 
pare the  song  of  Pineau, 

Polypheme  Berger,  Galatee  la  belle 

lettant  a  ton  bestail  force  pommes,  t'appelle 

Bel  amoureux  transi:  etc. ; 

with  the  other,  the  song  of  Robin, 

le  I'ay  fort  bien  ouye :  ainsi  comme  elle  rue 
Des  pomes  a  mon  chien,  de  cet  oeil  ie  I'ay  vue, 
Get  oeil  qui  m'est  tant  cher  :  etc. 

The  whole  Idyl  is  freely  imitated  in  an  Idilio  of  Villegas,* 

Vinieronse  a  juntar  Dafne  y  Dametas,  etc. 

Compare,  for  example,  line  6,  B.iXXti  rot,  Uo\v(^a^e,  with 

I  No  ves,  o  Polifemo,  como  tira 
La  blanca  Galatea  a  tu  ganado? 

Lines  44-45  are  imitated  in  Daniel  Heinsius'  '  Ecloga  Bucolica 
Nordowicum ', 

Sic  pueri  cecinere:  leues  in  fronde  capellae 
Cumque  suis  blandae  salierunt  matribus  agnae. 

Idyl  VII,  The  opening  lines  are  imitated  at  the  beginning  of 
Tennyson's  '  Gardener's  Daughter  ', 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day, 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Then,  just  as  in  the  Greek  poem,  we  have  an  account  of  two  ol 
the  speaker's  friends. 

The  name  Phrasidamus,  line  3,  is  borrowed  in  Sannazaro's 
fourth  Latin  Eclogue,  line  24. 

With  line  22, 

av'iKa  6r]  koi  aavpng  kf  a't/xaacalai  Kadevdet, 

compare  Tennyson's  'Oenone',  26-27, 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow. 

^  Tesoro  del  Parnaso  espanol,  ed.  M.  J.  Quintana,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  164-166. 
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The  song  of  Lycidas,  lines  52  if.,  is  imitated  in  Ronsard's 
'Voyage  de  Tours'  (Perrot's  song).     Compare,  especially,  lines 

63-73  with 

Je  veux  jusques  au  coude  avoir  I'herbe,  et  si  veux 

De  roses  et  de  lys  couronner  mes  cheveux  ; 

Je  veux  qu'on  me  defonce  une  pippe  angevine 

Et  en  me  souvenant  de  ma  toute  divine, 

De  toy,  mon  doux  soucy,  espuiser  jusqu'  au  fond 

Mille  fois  ce  jourd'huy  mon  gobelet  profond  .  .  . 

Melchior  Champenois  et  Guillaume  Manceau,  etc. 

And  the  beginning  of  Lycidas'  song,  "Eo-o-frat  'AyedvaKn  koXos  n\6os, 
is  imitated  in  the  first  eclogue  of  J.  C.   Scaliger's   '  Nymphae 

Indigenae ', 

Ad  veteres  Bandellus  auos  patriosque  Penates 
Traiicit,  insani  veritus  nihil  aequora  ponti  .  ,  . 
Ille  vel  infestis  caelum  cum  soluitur  hoedis, 
Vel  cum  deuexo  surgit  Notus  aethere,  vel  cum 
Vdae  praecipiti  superant  Atlantides  imbri, 

Vtetur  placidi  genio  maris 

Mollia  pacato  spirabunt  flamina  plausu,  etc. 

With  lines  109-113,  compare  Ronsard,  Eel.  iv, 

puissent-ils  arriver 
Avecque  leurs  troupeaux,  quand  les  fleurs  renouvellent, 
Au  Printemps  en  Afrique,  en  la  Thrace  I'Hyver  .  .  , 
Puissent-elles  dormir  au  milieu  des  orties, 
Apres  avoir  gratte  leurs  corps  jusques  au  sang. 

Lines  132-146  are  paraphrased  in  Sannazaro's  'Arcadia', 
Prosa  X :  "  ne  pusimo  insieme  con  Ergasto  in  lecti  di  alti  lentischi 
distesi  ad  iacere.  Ove  molti  olmi,  molte  quercie  et  molti  allori 
sibillando  con  le  tremule  frondi,  ne  si  moveano  per  sopra  al  capo ; 
ay  quali  agiongendosi  anchora  il  murmurare  dele  roche  onde 
(le  quale,  fugendo  velocissime  per  le  verde  herbe,  andavano  ad 
cercare  il  piano)  rendevano  insieme  piacivolissimo  suono  ad 
udire.  Et  per  li  ombrosi  rami  le  argute  cicale  cantando  se 
affatigavano  sotto  al  gran  caldo ;  la  mesta  Philomena  da  lungi 
tra  folti  spineti  ululava;  cantavano  le  merle,  le  upope  et  le 
calandre;  piangeva  la  solitaria  turtora  per  le  alte  ripe;  lesollicite 
ape  con  suave  susurro  volavano  intorno  ay  fonti.  Ognie  cosa 
redoliva  di  la  fertile  estate:  redolivano  y  pomi  per  terra  sparsi, 
de'  quali  tucto  il  suolo  dinanci  ay  piedi  et  per  ognie  lato  ne 
vedevamo  in  abondanza  coverto,  sopra  ay  quali  y  bassi  alberi 
con  li  gravosi  rami  stavano  si    inchinati,    che,  quasi   vinti   dal 
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mature  peso,  parea  che  spezzare  si  volesseno  "  ?  And,  through 
Sannazaro,  the  passage  is  repeated  in  Valbuena,  '  Siglo  de  Oro', 
Prosa  X  :  "  Aqui  el  ronco  faisan  sonaba,  alii  las  suaves  calandrias 
se  oian,  acuU^  cantaban  los  zorzales,  las  mirlas  y  las  abubillas,  y 
hasta  las  industriosas  abejas  a  nuestras  espaldas  con  blando 
susurrar  de  una  florecilla  en  otra  iban  saltando:  todo  olia  a 
verano,  todo  prometia  un  afto  f6rtil  y  abundoso  ",  etc. 

Line  35,  ^wa  yap  686s,  ^vva  8e  koI  da>s,  seems  to  be  reflected  in 
Milton's  '  Lycidas  ',  25-27  (See  A.  J.  P.  XXI  235)  : 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  afield. 

Lines  138-143  are  imitated  in  Tennyson's  'Gardener's 
Daughter', 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer     .... 

From  the  woods 

Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

To  left  and  right 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

And  the  orchard  feast  of  lines  144-147  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  orchard  feast  of  Tennyson's  '  Audley  Court ' — an  '  English 
Idyl '  which  contains  two  "  isometric"  songs,  to  match  the  songs 
of  Lycidas  and  Simichidas. 

The  whole  of  the  seventh  Idyl  is  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
'Foliage',  London,  1818:  'The  Rural  Journey. ' 

Idyl  VIII.^  Paraphrased  by  Luigi  Alamanni,  Egl.  viii, '  Daphni 
et  Menalca  ',  with  the  omission  of  lines  53-56  and  61-80.     Com- 

'  This  passage  has  been   rather  unfortunately  quoted   as   an    example   of 

Sannazaro's  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus  when  he  is  "  moins  esclave  de 

ses  souvenirs"  :  "  Ce  sont  leurs  paysages  rapidement  esquisses,  avec  quelque 

chose  d'ailleurs  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  connu  etqui  demeure  bien  italien  "  (J.  Marsan, 

'La  pastorale  dramatique  en  France',  Paris,  1905,  p.  24). 

"It  may  be  noted  that  Professor  Wilamowitz  rejects  this  universal  favorite 
as  unworthy  of  Theocritus:  "  und  wer  das  nicht  empfindet,  mit  dem  soil  man 
nicht  liber  Poesie  reden".  Die  Textgeschichte  der  griechischen  Bukoliker, 
Berlin,  1906,  p.  122. 
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pare,  for  example,  lines  57-60,  b(vhp«Ti  fifv  x«tM«»'  (f>o^fp6p  KaKov,  with 

Nuoce  agli  arbori  il  uento,  all'onde  il  luglio, 
A  gli  augelletti  il  uisco,  a  cerui  il  laccio, 
A  giouinetti  amor,  deh  Gioue  e  Phebo, 
Son'  io  solo  ad  amar,  uoi  pure  amaste  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  Idyl  (lines  25-80)  is  repeated  in 
Ronsard's  fifth  Eclogue  (ed.  Blanchemain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  96-103). 
Compare,  for  example,  lines  63-70,  (fxidfv  tolv  epi^xov,  (fifiSev,  Xuxe,  with 

Loups,  amis  de  ces  bois,  qui  de  jour  et  de  nuict 
Aguettez  le  troupeau  qui  par  I'herbe  me  suit, 
Pardonnez  a  mes  boeufs,  pardonnez  k  mes  chevres, 
Et  a  mes  boucs  cornus  qui  portent  barbe  aux  levres. 

Et  quoy,  mon  chien  Harpaut,  te  faut  il  sommeiller, 
Estant  pres  d'un  enfant  quand  tu  deusses  veiller? 

Brebis,  ne  vous  feignez  de  brouter  cet  herbage  ; 
Tantplus  il  est  broute  il  revient  d'avantage. 
Paissez-vous  de  bonne  herbe  et  vous  enflez  le  pis,  etc. 

The  eighth  Idyl  is  imitated  also  in  the  third  of  Sannazaro's 
Latin  Eclogues.  Fritzsche  compares  line  33,  ayKfa  koi  norafioi, 
dtlov  yivos,  with  Sann.  iii.  46,  "  Nereides,  pelagi  sacrum  genus  " ; 

and    lines   52,  o   Uparfvs   (pmKas   Koi  deos   ojv  tveptv,  and  59i  ^   iranp,  i 

z«v,  with  lines  62-65, 

O  Proteu,  pastor  liquidi  maris,  o  pater,  o  rex  .  .  . 
Die  Hyalae,  falsum  te  pascere  monstra  per  aequor; 

also   lines  43— 44>  «'  ^    °-V  d(j)('pnT]  \  x^   noipriv   ^rjpos   rrjvodi   xai   ^ordvai, 

with  line  82,  "  Nulla  mihi  sine  te  virent^  loca."  It  is  imitated 
again  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  Les  Bucoliastes '.  Compare,  for 
instance,  lines  72-80,  Kfjp'  tK  to,  avTpw,  with 

Souvent,  au  seuil  de  I'antre  ou  la  rouge  verveine 
Crott  aupres  d'un  lentisque  et  d'un  vieil  olivier. 
La  fille  au  noir  sourcil  parut  me  convier. 
Par  la  rude  Artemis  !  son  attente  etait  vaine  ; 
Car  les  boeufs  sont  la  joie  et  I'honneur  du  bouvier. 

With  lines  18-19,  (rvptyy  av  fn6i](Ta,  Compare  Sannazaro, 
'  Arcadia ',  Prosa  x,  "  una  grande  et  bella  sampognia  .  .  .  egual- 
mente  di  sopto  et  di  sopra  congiunta  con  biancha  cera  ".  Com- 
pare, too,  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii. 

En  voulant  I'attenuir  le  doigt  je  me  coupe 
Avecque  ma  serpette  ;  encores  de  la  playe 
Je  me  deuls,  etc. 

^  Broukhusius'  text  of  Sannazaro,  Amsterdam,  1728,  has  rident. 
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With  lines  33-41,  ay/c«a  koX  iroTafxol,  compare  Ba'if,  Eel.  xi, 

Bel.     O  fleuues  et  pastis,  si  quelque  chanson  belle 
Belin  vous  dit  jamais,  que  vous  ayez  cherie, 
Fournissez  son  troupeau  de  verdure  nouuelle  : 
Pour  Guillemot  autant  faites-en,  je  vous  prie. 
Guil.     O  Fontaines,  6  prez,  si  Guillemot  surpasse, 
A  gringoter  sa  voix,  le  rossignol  ramage, 
Engraissez  son  bestail :  et  si  Belin  y  passe, 
Faites  a  son  bestail  tout  le  mesme  auantage. 

With   lines   41-48,   napra  tap,  iravra   bi  vofioi,   Compare   Luigi 
Alamanni,  Elegie,  i.  5, 

Questa  ouunque  il  bel  pie  leggiadro  muoue 
Empie  di  frondi  e  fior  la  terra  intorno, 
Che  primauera  e  seco  e  uerno  altroue. 

With  lines  53-56,  htj  /xot  yav  nAon-or,  compare  Andrea  Nava- 
gero's  '  lolas  '  ,^ 

Non  ego  opes  mihi,  non  cursu  praevertere  ventos 
Optarim  magis,  aut  pecoris  quodcumque  per  orbem  est, 
Quam  te,  Amarylli,  meis  vinctam  relinere  lacertis 
Et  tecum  has  inter  vitam  deducere  silvas, 

and  Baif  (who  is  following  Navagero  here),  Eel.  vi, 
le  ne  souhette  paistre  en  vne  large  plaine 
Mille  troupeaux  de  boeufs  et  de  bestes  a  laine  : 
Mais  si  je  te  tenoy,  Francine,  entre  mes  bras, 
Pour  tous  les  biens  de  Rois  ie  ne  ferois  vn  pas. 

And  the  same  passage  is  translated   in  Carducci's   '  Primavere 
EUeniche'  (II.  Dorica), 

Oh  di  Pelope  re  tcnere  il  suolo 

Oh  non  m'avvenga,  o  d'aurei  talenti 

Gran  copia.  e  non  de  I'agil  piede  a  volo 
Vincere  i  venti ! 

lo  vo'  da  questa  rupe  erma  cantare, 

Te  fra  le  braccia  avendo  e  via  lontano 

Calar  vedendo  I'agne  bianche  al  mare 
Sicillano. 

Lines  57—60,  hfvbptat.  ph  ;^«/za)»'  <f)o^(p6v  kukov,  (and  Virgil,  Eel. 
iii.  80-81)  are  imitated  by  Ronsard,  Eel.  ii, 

L'orage  est  dangereux  aux  herbes  et  aux  fleurs. 
La  froideur  de  I'automne  aux  raisins  qui  sont  meurs, 
Les  vents  aux  bleds  d'avril ;  mais  I'absence  amoureuse 
A  I'amant  qui  souspire  est  tousjours  dangereuse; 

^  Andreae  Naugerii  opera  omnia,  Volpi  ed.,  Padua,  1718,  p.  205. 
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by  Baif,  Eel.  vii, 

He,  les  vignes  en  fleur  craignent  la  gresle  dure, 
Les  arbrisseaux  fueillus  de  I'yuer  la  froidure, 
Et  la  gueule  des  loups  est  la  mort  des  moutons  : 
Mais  le  cruel  amour  est  la  mort  des  gargons; 

by  Guarini,  '  Pastor  Fido',  i.  5, 

Come  il  gelo  alle  piante,  ai  fior  I'arsura, 
La  grandine  alle  spiche,  ai  semi  il  verme, 
Le  reti  ai  cervi,  ed  agli  augelli  il  visco ; 
Cost  nemico  all'  uom  fu  sempre  Amore ; 

and  by  William  Becan,  Idyllia  Sacra,  vi, 

CN.  Accipiter  nidis,  stabulis  lupus,  improba  vulpes 
Cortibus  infesta  est ;  pueris  amor  atque  puellis  .  .  . 
LY.  Alitibus  laquei,  mendaces  piscibus  hami, 
Retia  caeca  feris;  homini  metuenda  voluptas.^ 

Lines   65-70   are   imitated   at    the   beginning   of  Navagero's 
' lolas ' : 

Pascite,  oves,  teneras  herbas  per  pabula  laeta, 
Pascite,  nee  plenis  ignavae  parcite  campis : 
Quantum  vos  tota  minuetis  luce,  refectum 
Fecundo  tantum  per  noctem  rore  resurget.^ 
Hinc  dulci  distenta  tumescent  ubera  lacte, 
Sufficientque  simul  fiscellae  et  moUibus  agnis, 
Tu  vero  vigil,  atque  canum  fortissime,  Teucon, 
Dum  pascent  illae  late  per  prata,  luporum 
Incursus  subitos  saevasque  averte  rapinas. 
Interea  hie  ego  muscoso  prostratus  in  antro 
Ipse  meos  solus  mecum  meditabor  amores. 

And,  through   Navagero,   the  passage   is  echoed  again  at  the 
beginning  of  Ronsard's  second  Eclogue  : ' 

Paissez,  douces  brebis,  paissez  ceste  herbe  tendre, 

Ne  pardonnez  aux  fleurs:  vous  n'en  sgauriez  tant  prendre 

Par  I'espace  d'un  jour  qu'en  peu  d'heures  la  nuit 

Humide  de  rosee  autant  en  ait  produit. 

De  la  vous  deviendrez  plus  grasses  et  plus  belles, 

L'abondance  de  laict  enflera  vos  mammelles, 

^Antwerp  ed.,  1667,  p.  312. 

'  Compare  Virgil,  Geor.  ii.  201-202, 

Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 
*  There  is  a  direct  imitation  at  the  end  of  Ronsard's  fifth  Eclogue  (quoted 
above,  p.  258). 
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Et  suffirez  assez  pour  nourrir  vos  aigneaux 
Et  pour  faire  en  tout  temps  des  fromages  nouveaux. 
Et  toy,  mon  chien  Harpaut,  seure  et  fidelle  garde 
De  mon  troupeau  canius,  leve  I'oeil  et  pren  garde 
Que  je  ne  sois  pille  par  les  loups  d'alentour, 
Ce-pendant  qu'en  ce  bois  je  me  plaindray  d'Amour.^ 

Compare  also  the  opening  lines  of  Baif 's  sixth  Eclogue : 
Paissez  douces  brebis  ces  herbeux  pasturages, 
Paissez  et  n'espargnez  de  ces  chams  les  herbages  : 
Autant  que  tout  le  jour  d'icy  vous  leuerez, 
Le  lendemain  autant  vous  y  retrouuerez, 
Qui  reuiendra  la  nuit :  vos  pis  en  abondance 
S'empliront  de  doux  lait:  de  lait  a  sufBsance 
Pour  charger  les  paniers  de  fourmages  nouueaux, 
Et  donner  a  teter  a  vos  petits  agneaux. 
Robin,  en  cependant  qu'elles  broutent  I'herbette, 
Mon  bergerot,  tes  yeux  hors  du  troupeau  ne  jette. 
Mais  garde  le  moy  bien,  .  . 
Tandis  me  reposant  dessous  cette  aubespine, 
Sur  ce  tertre  bossu,  de  ma  chere  Francine 
Les  amours  a  par  moy  seul  ie  recorderay,  etc. 

With  line  72,  <Tvvo(\}pvs   Kopa,   compare   Tennyson's  phrase   in 

'Oenone  ',  "  the  charm  of  married  brows." 

With  lines  82-84,  dSu  rt  to  arotia  toi,  Compare  Baif,  Eel.  xix  (the 

umpire's  verdict), 

Pineau,  j'aimeroy  mieux  ouir  tes  chansonnettes 
Que  de  sucer  du  miel :  Tu  auras  ces  Musettes  : 
Car  elles  sont  a  toy  de  bonne  et  juste  gain  ; 

Baif,  Eel.  X, 

Le  Sucre  est  doux,  I'ouurage  de  I'abeille 
Est  doux  aussi:  mais  douce  est  a  merveille 
Ta  douce  voix ; 

Antonio  Ferreira,  Egloga  vii,  '  Daphnis ', 
Mel  puro  da  tua  doce  boca  mana, 
Meu  Licidas,  teus  versos  favos  sao  ; 

Gessner,  Idylle  vi,  '  Lycas  und  Milon '  (which  is  an  imitation 
of  Theocritus,  viii),  "  Eure  Lieder  sind  siiss  wie  Honig";  and 
J.  P.  Hebel,  '  Die  Feldhuter ', 

'  Friederli ',  seit  der  Heiner,  '  gern  issi  Eyeren-Anke, 
Ziebele-Weihe  so  gern.     Doch  chonnti  alles  vergesse, 
hori  di  liebligi  Stimm  und  dini  chiinstlige  Wise.' 

^The  whole  of  Ronsard's  second  Eclogue  is  a  close  imitation  of  Navagero's 
'  Iotas'.     And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Balfs  sixth. 
18 
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With  lines  88-89,  oCrwj  in\  ^artpa  vi^pos  aXoiro,  Compare  Gessner, 
Idylle  xvi,  '  Menalkas  und  Aeschines ',  "  und  der  junge  Hirt 
hiipfte  vor  Freuden,  wie  ein  junges  Lamm  hiipft." 

Idyl  IX.  Lines  7-21  and  31-35  are  paraphrased  by  Ronsard, 
Eel.  ii  (ed.  Blanchemain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  52-54), 

Douce  est  du  rossignol  la  rustique  chanson,  etc. 
With  lines  15-21  compare  Baif,  Eel.  xi. 

Be!.     I'ay  pour  tout  mon  yuer  chez  moy  force  chaufage, 
Et  quoy  qu'il  face  froid  ie  n'en  ay  non  plus  cure 
Qu'  vn  edente  du  pain,  quand  il  a  du  potage. 
Guii.     I'ay  vne  belle  caue,  ou  tant  que  Teste  dure 

Mon  bestail  ie  retire  :  et,  bien  que  tout  se  sente 
Du  chaud  qui  grille  tout,  rien  du  chaud  ie  n'endure. 

With  lines  31-32,  r«TTt|  nev  reVrtyi  cjiiXos,  Compare  Tennyson, 
'  Princess  ',  iii.  88, 

'  The  crane  *,  I  said, '  may  chatter  of  the  crane, 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere  '. 

With  lines  33-35,  t6<t<tov  ('ph  Mo'iaai  (j)i\ai,  Compare  Ronsard, 
Eel.  i  (p.  20), 

Ny  Ie  printemps  n'est  point  si  plaisant  aux  fleurettes, 
Ny  la  rosee  aux  prez,  ny  les  blondes  avettes 
N'aiment  tant  a  baiser  les  roses  et  Ie  thin, 
Que  j'aime  a  celebrer  les  honneurs  de  Catin. 

With  lines  34-35,  ovre  peXla-aais  nvdea,  Compare  Gessner,  Idylle 
xi  (Daphnis  und  Chloe),  "ich  liebe  dich,  mehr  als  die  Bienen  die 
Bliiten".     Compare  also  the  first  of  Nicholas  Grimoald's  'Songes', 

What  sweet  releef  the  showers  to  thirstie  plants  we  see  : 
What  dere  delite,  the  blooms  to  beez  ;  my  trueloue  is  to  mee, 

a  passage  which  seems  to  come  from  Navagero's  '  lolas ', 

Dulce  apibus  (lores,  rivi  sitientibus  herbis, 
Gramen  ovi,  caprae  cytisus,  Amaryllis  lolae. 

Idyl  X.  Paraphrased  by  Baif,  Eel.  xiv,  '  Les  Moissonneurs  de 
Theocrite'. 

With  line  15,  d  iioXvlBuTa  (and  Id.  xv,  i,  ep8oi  Upa^ivoa),  com- 
pare Sannazaro's  second  Latin  Eclogue,  line  18, 

At  non  Praxinoe  me  quondam,  nori  Polybotae 
Filia  despexit. 
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With   lines   24-25,  hv   ydp  x    ayjnjade,  deai,  KaXa   ndpTa   nouTt,  Com- 
pare Baif,  Eel.  ii, 

Pucelles,  commencez:  ou  vous  touchez,  pucelles, 
Oil  vous  mettez  la  main  toutes  choses  sont  belles. 

Lines  24-37  ^^e  imitated  in  Leconte  de  Lisle's  *  P^rist^ris, 

Kastalides  !  chantez  I'enfant  aux  brunes  tresses, 
Dont  la  peau  lisse  et  ferme  a  la  couleur  du  miel, 
Car  vous  embellissez  la  louange,  6  Deesses  !  .  .  . 
Et  ses  pieds  sont  luisants  comme  des  osselets  .  .  . 
II  faut  aimer.     Le  thon  aime  les  flots  sales, 
L'air  platt  a  I'hirondelle,  et  le  cytise  aux  chevres, 
Et  I'abeille  camuse  aime  la  fleur  des  bles. 
Pour  moi,  rien  n'est  meilleur  qu'un  baiser  de  ses  levres. 

Lines  26-27  ^r^  imitated  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  '  Ecloga  Bucolica 
Nordowicum ', 

Te  tenuem  nigramque  et  multo  sole  perustam 
Improbus  affirmat  Lycidas :  mihi  pulchra  videris,  etc. 

With  lines  30-31,  d  dt^  rav  KVTicrov,  Compare  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii 
(p.  66), 

La  chevre  suit  le  thym,  le  loup  la  chevre  suit, 

et  I'estrangere  grue 

Suit  au  printemps  nouveau  le  train  de  la  charrue. 

Lines  32-35,  alBe  /^ot  rjs  oaaa  Kpolaov,  are  imitated  by  Ronsard, 
'  Elegie  a  Marie  ', 

Si  j'estois  un  grand  roy,  pour  eternel  exemple 
De  fidele  amitie,  je  bastirois  un  temple     .     .     . 
De  marbre  parien  seroit  vostre  effigie, 
Vostre  robe  seroit  a  plein  fond  eslargie 
De  plis  recamez  d'or,  etc. 

Idyl  XL     Paraphrased  by  Luigi  Alamanni,  Egloga  vi.     An 
interesting  turn  is  given  to  lines  67-68,  d  fjLdrrjp  dBiKtl  fie  p6va, 

I'impia  tua  madre  auara 
Del  tuo  male  e  del  mio  uuol  pur  ch'io  mora: 
Ella  mi  biasma  ogni  hor,  etc. 

Paraphrased  also  by  Ronsard,  '  Le  Cyclope  amoureux  ',  and 
Baif,  Eel.  viii,  '  Le  Cyclope,  ou  Polyfeme  amoureux '  (in  each 
case  with  details  added  from  Ovid),  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning, 
'  The  Cyclops ',  and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  Les  Plaintes  du  Cyclope  '. 
Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  '  The  Cyclops.' 
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Lines  1-8  are  imitated  by  Ronsard,  'Amours',  ii.  58, 

A  Phebus,  mon  Grevin,  tu  es  du  tout  semblable 
De  face  et  de  cheveux,  et  d'art  et  de  s(;avoir,  etc. 

Lines  19-21  and  31-48  seem  to  be  the  model  of  Lorel's  wooing 
in  Ben  Jonson's  'Sad  Shepherd ',  ii.  i:  "Deft  mistress!  whiter 
than  the  cheese  new  prest,  Smoother  than  cream,  and  softer  than 
the  curds!  Why  start  ye  from  me  .  .  .  And  though  my  nose 
be  camused  .  .  .  An  hundred  udders  for  the  pail  I  have.  That 
give  me  milk  and  curds,  that  make  me  cheese.  To  cloy  the 
markets !  .  .  .  An  aged  oak  .  .  .  there  grows  afore  my  dur  .  .  . 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat ;  .  .  .  Twa  trilland 
brooks  .  .  .  Before  I  pipe;  for  therein  I  have  skill  'Bove  other 
swineherds  .  .  .  Twa  tyny  urshins,  and  this  ferret  gay  ",  etc. 

Lines  42-49,  dXX'  d(})iK(vao  nod'  a/if,  are  adapted  and  developed 
in  Tennyson's  "small  sweet  Idyl",  toward  the  close  of  'The 
Princess ' :  "  Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height : 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  .  .  .  For  Love  is  of  the  valley, 
come  thou  down  And  find  him  ;  .  .  .  and  leave  The  monstrous 
ledges  there  to  slope  .  .  .  but  come;  for  all  the  vales  Await 
thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth  Arise  to  thee;  the  children  call, 
and  I  Thy  shepherd  pipe  ",  etc.     Compare  also  line  38, 

avpiadev  J'  wf  ovTiq  e-iriaTa/iai  <1)6e  'KvK?iUTrcjv. 

Lines  44-48.  The  cavern  with  the  shaded  entrance  and  the 
neighboring  stream  reappear  in  Navagero's  '  lolas ', 

Est  mihi  praeruptis  ingens  sub  rupibus  antrum, 
Quod  croceis  hederae  circum  sparsere  corymbis,^ 
Vestibulumque  ipsum  silvestris  obumbrat  oliva  : 
Hanc  prope  fons,  lapide  effusus  qui  desilit  alto, 
Defertur  rauco  per  levia  saxa  susurro,  etc 

And  Navagero  is  imitated  in  his  turn  by  Ronsard,  Eel.  ii, 

J'ay  pour  maison  un  antra  en  un  rocher  ouvert, 
De  lambrunche  sauvage  et  d'hierre  couvert,  .  .  . 
Un  meslier  notiailleux  ombrage  le  portail,  .  .  . 
Du  pied  naist  un  ruisseau  dont  le  bruit  delectable 
S'enroue,  entre-casse  de  cailloux  et  du  sable,  etc., 

and  Baif,  Eel.  vi, '  Les  Amoureux ', 

I'ay  vn  bel  antre  creux  entaille  dans  la  pierre, 
De  qui  la  belle  entree  est  toute  de  lierre 

'Compare  Virgil,  Eel.  v.  7. 
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Couuerte  ?a  et  la:  trois  sourgeons  de  belle  eau 
Sourdans  d'vn  roc  perce  font  chacun  son  ruisseau, 
Qui  d'vn  bruit  enroue  sur  le  grauois  murmure,  etc. 

Idyl  XII.     The  first  nine  lines  are  imitated  in    Marcantonio 
Flaminio's  '  lanthis  ',  ^ 

Venisti  tandem,  tandem  mea  sola  voluptas 
Venisti,  et  lucem  miserae  vitamque  tulisti. 
Quantum  vere  nouo  gaudet  lasciua  capella, 
Aestiuis  quantum  sitientes  imbribus  horti ; 
Tantum,  Mopse,  tuo  reditu  laetatur  lanthis.  .  . 
lam  didici,  quid  sit  iuuenem  expectare  morantem, 
Expectans  vna  vel  nocte  puella  senescit. 

Lines  3-9  are  imitated  in  Navagero's  '  lolas ', 

Quantum  ver  formosum  hieme  est  iucundius  atra, 
Quantum  mite  pirum  sorbis  est  dulcius  ipsis, 
Quantum  hirsuta  capella  suo  setosior  haedo, 
Quantum  nocturnis  obscuri  vesperis  umbris 
Puniceo  exsurgens  Aurora  nitentior  ortu  est ; 
Tantum,  Amarylli,  aliis  mihi  carior  ipsa  puellis.* 

And,  through  Navagero,  the  passage  is  reechoed  in   Nicholas 

Grimoald's  song  'A  trueloue', 

As  fresh  and  lusty  vere  foule  winter  doth  exceed  : 

As  morning  bright,  with  scarlet  sky,  doth  passe  the  euenings  weed  : 

As  melow  peares  aboue  the  crabs  esteemed  be: 

So  doth  my  loue  surmount  them  all,  whom  yet  I  hap  to  se  ; 

in  Baiif's  sixth  Eclogue, 

D'autant  que  du  Printemps  qui  en  May  renouuelle 
La  joyeuse  verdeur  plus  que  I'yuer  est  belle : 
D'autant  que  du  beau  jour  la  lumiere  qui  luit 
Est  plus  claire  que  n'est  I'obscurte  de  la  nuit : 
D'autant  Francine  aussi  tu  me  sembles  plus  belle 
Et  plus  chere  tu  m'es  que  nulle  autre  pucelle  ; 

and  in  Ronsard's  second  Eclogue, 

D'autant  que  du  printemps  la  plaisante  verdure 
Est  plus  douce  aux  troupeaux  que  la  triste  froidure , 
D'autant  qu'un  arbre  ente  rend  un  jardin  plus  beau 
Que  le  tige  espineux  d'un  rude  sauvageau   .  .  . 
Et  d'autant  qu'au  matin  la  belle  aube  qui  luit 
Surmonte  de  clarte  les  ombres  de  la  nuict ; 
D'autant,  ma  Janeton,  dessur  toute  pucelle 
Tu  sembles  a  mes  yeux  plus  gentille  et  plus  belle. 

^Carmina  quinque  illustrium  Poetarum,  Florentiae,  1552,  p.  239. 
'Compare  Theocritus,  Id.  xviii.  26-28. 
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It  is  imitated  also  by  George  Buchanan,  '  Desiderium  Lutetiae' , 

Quantum  ver  hyemem,  vietum  puer  integer  aevi, 
Ter  viduam  thalamis  virgo  matura  parentem, 

Quam  superat  Durium  Rhodanus 

Tantum  omnes  vincit  Nyraphas  Amaryllis  Iberas  ; 

and  by  Daniel  Heinsius, '  Thyrsis  ,' 

tanto  reliquis  dilectior  Aegon 
quanto  pulchra  suo  capra  est  villosior  agno. 

Lines  11-33  are  imitated  by  Ronsard,  'Elegie  a  Marie'  (vol.  i. 
pp.  230-31), 

D'age  en  age  suivant,  au  retour  de  I'annee, 

Nous  aurions  pres  le  temple  une  feste  ordonnee,  etc. 

With  lines  30-33  compare  also  Guarini's  'Pastor  Fido',  ii.  i, 
where  a  girl  from  Megara  proposes  a  contest  in  kissing,  with  a 
garland  for  a  prize. 

The  twelfth  Idyl  is  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt, '  The  Lover '. 
For  an  early  German  version  see  Martin  Opitz,  'Theocriti  and 
Heinsii  Aites '  (Poet.  Walder,  Bk.  v). 

Idyl  XIII.  Paraphrased  by  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  'De 
Hercule  et  Hyla', 

Quid  mirare,  tuo  si  regnat  corde  Lycinna, 

Nee  cessat  tantis  te  cruciare  malis? 
Crede  mihi,  non  solus  amas,  etc. 

The  opening  lines,  oix  an'iv  top  "Epcora  novois  (Ttx,  are  para- 
phrased in  Ronsard's  '  Elegie  a  Muret ', 

Non,  Muret,  non,  ce  n'est  pas  du  jourd'huy 
Que  I'Archerot  qui  cause  nostre  ennuy 
Cause  I'erreur  qui  retrompe  les  hommes. 
Non,  Muret,  non,  les  premiers  nous  ne  sommes, 
A  qui  son  arc,  d'un  petit  trait  vainqueur, 
Si  grande  playe  a  cache  sous  le  coeur  .  .  . 
He  qu'est-il  rien  que  ce  gargon  ne  brule? 
Ce  porte-ciel,  ce  tu-geans  Hercule 

Le  sentit  bien 

Tousjours  d'lole  il  aimoit  les  beaux  yeux. 
Fust  que  le  char  qui  donne  jour  aux  cieux 
Sortist  de  I'eau,  ou  fust  que  devalee 
Tournast  sa  roue  en  la  plaine  salee,  etc. 
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And  they  are  imitated  at  the  beginning  of  Tennyson's  '  Godiva ', 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 

Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 

Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well. 

And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd  ;  but  she 

Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 

Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 

In  Coventry. 

The  third  line, 

ovx  afuv  TO.  Ka'Ad  rrpdroig  KaXd  (paivETai  yjuev, 

is  translated  among  Poliziano's  Latin  epigrams, 

Pulchra  quidem  nobis  haud  primis  pulchra  uidentur. 

Lines  16-60  are  imitated  in  Andr6  Ch6nier's  '  Hylas ',  and 
(very  freely)  in  Leconte  de  Lisle's  '  Hylas '. 

With  lines  34-35,  Aft^cbi/  yap  cr4)iv  €KeiTo,  compare  Tennyson's 
afternoon  picture,  in  'The  Lotos-Eaters',  of  a  land  with 

many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale. 

With  lines  41-42  Fritzsche  compares  lo.  Stigelius,  '  Phryxus  et 
Menalcas  '  (1553), 

pingue  chelidonium  molli  cum  gramine  mentae : 
hoc  oculis  praesens,  haec  vocis  idonea  neruis: 
atque  eadem  variis  morbis  medicina  selinon.^ 

Lines  58-60,  rpls  fiev  "rXav  avcrtv,  are  alluded  to  in  the  first 
eclogue  of  J.  C.  Scaliger's  '  Nymphae  Indigenae', 

Ille  ter  inuisas  pulsauit  nomine  syluas ; 
Hie  mentita  illi  ter  rcddita  vocis  imago  est, 
Ter  miser  hie  animum  falsa  spe  lusit  inanem. 

Idyl     XIV.      Lines     5~^'    ^vBayopiKTat,     a);^p6j     Kavvn6hr]Tos,     afC 

imitated  by  Andr6  Ch6nier,  'La  Jeune  Locrienne', 

un  sage  d'ltalie, 
Maigre,  pale,  pensif,  qui  n'avait  point  parle, 
Pieds  nus,  la  barbe  noire,  un  sectateur  zele 
Du  muet  de  Samos  qu'admire  Metaponte. 

1 1  have  not  yet  seen  the  Eclogues  of  Stigelius.  This  passage  suggests,  and 
Fritzsche  definitely  says,  that  they  owe  a  good  deal  to  Theocritus. 
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Idyl  XV.  Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  '  The  Syracusan 
Gossips;  or,  The  Feast  of  Adonis'.  Lines  looff.  are  para- 
phrased by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  Le  Retour  d'Addnis '. 

With  lines  104-5,  iSapSiorrat  fxnKapav'^Qpai  (piXai,  Compare  Tenny- 
son, '  Love  and  Duty  ',  56, 

The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good, 

and  the  first  of  Mrs.  Browning's  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese', 

I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished  for  years, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young. 

With  lines  120-22  compare  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii  (Bellot's  song), 

Mille  petits  Amours  ayant  petites  ailes 
Voleront  sur  le  lict  comme  es  branches  nouvelles 
Des  arbres  au  printemps  revolent  les  oiseaux 
Qui  se  vont  esgayant  de  rameaux  en  rameaux. 

Idyl  XVI.  '  E.K.'  says  of  the  October  eclogue  in  Spenser's 
'  Shepheards  Calender' :  "This  Aeglogue  is  made  in  imitation  of 
Theocritus  his  xvi.  Idilion  .  .  .  And  the  lyke  also  is  in  Man- 
tuane".  But  Spenser's  debt  to  Theocritus  is  exceedingly  slight, 
while  his  debt  to  Mantuan  is  very  large — that  is,  to  Mantuan's 
fifth  Eclogue,  '  De  Consuetudine  Diuitum  erga  Poetas.' 

With  line  32, 

uaei  Tiq  fiaKeTiO.  rervlufiEvog  evSodi  x^'po-C, 

H.  Kynaston  compares  Tennyson,  'Maud',  I.  xviii.  4,  "labour 
and  the  mattock-harden'd  hand." 

W^lth   hnes   9^~97>  opd\via   8     tls   ottX     apd)(vai  I  XfTTTa  SiaarrtjaaivTO, 

compare  the  '  Chant  de  la  Paix '  in  Remy  Belleau's  '  Bergerie ', 

et  que  I'araigne  ourdisse 
Sa  fine  trame  es  vuides  morions. 

Idyl  XVII.  With  eKXayt  .  .  .  aUros,  line  71,  compare  Tenny- 
son, '  The  Princess',  iii.  90, 

but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 

Idyl  XVIII.     Imitated  in  Ronsard's  '  Epithalame  ',  Odes,  iv.  2, 

Quand  mon  prince  espousa 
Jeanne,  divine  race,  etc. 

Translated,  line  for  line,  by  Hugo  Grotius,  'Silvae',  Bk.  iii. 
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With  line  8,  noaai  ntpinXiKTois,  Compare  Tennyson's  charm  of 
"  woven  paces  ",  '  Merlin  and  Vivien  ',  328. 

Lines  26-37  ^re  imitated  by  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii  (Perrot's  song), 

Comme  une  belle  rose  est  I'honneur  du  jardin, 

Qui  aux  rais  du  soleil  est  eclose  au  matin, 

Ainsy  Claudine  Test  de  toutes  les  bergeres, 

Et  les  passe  d'autant  qu'un  pin  fait  les  fougeres. 

NuUe  ne  I'a  gaignee  a  savoir  fagonner 

Un  chapelet  de  fleurs  pour  son  chef  couronner  ; 

Nulle  ne  sait  mieux  joindre  au  lys  la  fraische  rose, 

Nulle  mieux  sur  la  gaze  un  dessein  ne  compose 

De  fil  d'or  et  de  soye,  et  nulle  ne  sgait  mieux 

Conduire  de  Pallas  les  arts  ingenieux. 

Lines  43-48  are  imitated  by  Ronsard,  '  Le  Voyage  de  Tours ' 
(Perrot's  song), 

Je  veux  soigneusement  ce  coudrier  arroser 
Et  des  chapeaux  de  fleurs  sur  ses  fueilles  poser  ; 
Et  avecq'  un  poingon  je  veux  dessus  I'escorce 
Engraver  de  ton  nom  les  six  lettres  a  force, 
A  fin  que  les  passans,  en  lisant :  Marion, 
Facent  honneur  a  I'arbre  entaille  de  ton  nom. 

With  line  48,  (Ttl3ov  fi'  'EXeVar  (jivTov  (Ifii,  Fritzsche  compares 
Sannazaro,  *  Arcadia  ',  Egl.  xii.  45, 

Arbor  di  Phylli  io  son  ;  pastore,  inclinati. 

Lines  49-56  are  quoted,  and  translated,  in  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  IIL  ii.  5.  5.  And  in  an  earlier  section,  on  Artificial 
Allurements,  there  is  an  allusion  to  Helen's  "  sweet  voice  and 
musick  ",  line  35.^ 

Idyl  XIX.  Two  early  imitations  of  this  little  poem  are  quoted 
by  A.  Delboulle, '  Anacreon  et  les  po^mes  anacr6ontiques ',  Havre, 
1891,  pp.  128-29.  One  is  by  Colin  Bucher,  "  poete  angevin, 
mort  en  1545,  et  qui,  par  consequent,  ne  pouvait  connaitre  le 
recueil  de  Henri  Estienne  "  ;  the  other  is  by  Jacques  Bereau.  It 
is   translated   by  J.    C.   Scaliger,  under   the  title  '  Ex   Moscho 

Ki]pioK\(nTr}i    , 

Dum  cellas  vexat  digitis,  furtimque  pusilla 
Surripit  argutus  mella  Cupido  manu,  etc. 

'  Here  Burton  quotes  two  lines  about  the  sweet  voice  of  Daphnis  (Id.  viii. 
82-3),  and  refers  them  to  this  same  Idyl. 
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There  is  another  early  version  (c.  1547)  by  Fabio  Benvoglienti,^ 

Mentre  da  dolci  favi  fura  del  mel  dolce  Cupido, 
Volta  al  ladro  un'ape  punge  la  bella  raano,  etc. ; 

and  Cipollini  cites  a  paraphrase  by  Luigi  Alamanni,  '  Amore 
punto  dalle  Api '.     The  poem  is  borrowed  in  Alciati's  Emble- 

mata,  loi, 

Alveolis  dum  mella  legit,  percussit  Amorem 
Furacem  mala  apes,  etc. ;  ■' 

and  translated  by  Andrea  Dazzi,  who  died  in  1548, 

Nactus  apes  furax  populat  dum  mella  Cupido, 

Praedantis  digitos  aspera  punxit  apis. 
Indoluit,  perflansque  manum  tellure  repulsa 

Matris  Acidaliae  constitit  ante  pedes,  etc' 

It  is  imitated  in  Thomas  Watson's  'EKaTonTradia,  53,  and  the 
"  annotation "  mentions  a  Latin  translation  "  by  C.  Vrcinus 
Velius  in  his  Epigrammes : " 

Nuper  apis  furem  pupugit  violenter  Amorem,  etc. 

It  is  paraphrased  also  by  Jacobus  Micyllus,  '  In  furem  Cupid- 
inem.'* 

Idyl  XX.  Translated  by  Baif,  Eel.  xii,  '  Le  Pastoureau  de 
Theocrite'.  Imitated  in  the  fifth  eclogue  of  J.  C.  Scaliger's 
'  Nymphae  Indigenae ': 

"  Irrisit  tumido  Macare  mea  basia  vultu, 
Sordidaque  increpuit:  nee  spem  fugitiva  reliquit. 
Pastor  amas  .''  ego  pastoris  labia  horrida  tangam  ? 
Tangam  ego?  non  faciam.   quid  enim  cum  sordibus  urbi  ? 
Abstineas  atiamque  manum,  setosaque  menta. 
Me  miseram  :  ut  metuo,  manus  haec  ne  me  inquinet  atra.  .  . 
Heu  quam  terribili  feriunt  tua  lumina  pulsu. 
Rusticus  es.     teneras  temerasti  vocibus  aures.  .  . 
Sic  ait,  atque  abiens  gremium  ter  conspuit  imum. 
Ter  spuit,  et  tacito  secum  ter  murmurat  ore.  .  . 
Ergo  alius  videor  nunc  iam  mihi.  ,  . 
Pastores  ovium,  teneraeque  propaginis  agnum, 
Nonne  ego  sum  magni  Theramedae  filius  Alcon? 
Quern  vos  formosum,  quem  Dii  dixere  beatum",  etc. 

'  Quoted  by  Carducci,  La  Poesia  Barbara  nei  Secoli  xv  e  xvi,  Bologna, 
i88i,p.  299. 

'^  Lyons  edition,  1564,  p.  128. 

3  Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  iv.  p.  I. 

*  Anthologia  poematum  Latinorum  aevi  rccentioris,  cur.  A.  Pauly,  Tubin- 
gen, 1818,  p.  174. 
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Imitated  also  in  Hugo  de  Groot's  'Myrtilus':  compare  lines 
19-32  with  "  Heu !  quis  mutavit  mihi  te  Deus  ?  .  .  .  ne  fallite 
nautae,  Sumne  alius  quam  nuper  eram  .  .  .  Heu  placeo  Nymphis  : 
at  non  tibi :  sola  marinos  Despicis  amplexus  crudelis,  et  oscula 
vitas." 

Lines  34-39  are  imitated  by   Baldessar   Castiglione,   '  Stanze 
Pastorali ',  xii, 

Vener  ne'  boschi  accompagnar  solea 
II  suo  amante,  e  la  spesso  s'addormia, 
La  Luna,  ch'd  su'n  ciel  si  bella  dea, 
Un  pastorellu  per  amor  seguia,  etc.  ; 

and  lines  31-36  by  Pietro  Angelio  Bargeo,  Eel.  ii. 

Quin  etiam  ingenti  fastu  nos  despicis,  omnem 
Quod  vitam  in  silvis  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 
Noctis  et  insomnes  suh  dio  ducimus  horas. 
At  non  cultorem  nemorum  Venus  aurea  Adonim 
Sprevit,  et  amplexus  setosaque  brachia  fugit.^ 

Idyl  XXI.     With  lines   1-2,  'a   rren'a,   Ato(^ai'Te,    compare  the 
beginning  of  Remy  Belleau's  eclogue  '  Le  Pescheur ', 

Gentille  Pauurete,  secours  de  nostre  vie, 
Nourrice  des  vertus,  mere  de  I'industrie,  etc. 

The  singer  of  '  Le  Pescheur'  explains  "  qu'vn  vieil  Marinier 
Sicilien  luy  auoit  appris  le  suget  de  ceste  complainte  auec  vne 
infinit6  d'autres  "  ;  and  then  he  is  persuaded  to  repeat  another 
poem,  '  Les  Pescheurs '.  But  these  two  piscatory  eclogues 
owe  much  more  to  Sannazaro  than  to  Theocritus.^ 

With  lines  8-12  Fritzsche  compares  Sannazaro's  third  Latin 

Eclogue, 

Raraque  per  longos  pendebant  retia  remos : 
Ante  pedes  cistaeque  leues  hamique  iacebant, 
Et  calami  nassaeque  et  viminei  labyrinthi. 

And  the  same  passage  is  imitated  in  Hugo  Grotius'  '  Myrtilus  ', 

Est  mihi  namque  domi  non  inuidiosa  supellex, 
Fiscellae  virides,  nodosaque  texta  plagarum : 
Filaque,  et  haerentes  maculis  humentibus  algae, 
Cum  labyrintheo  plexis  errore  sagenis,  etc. 

1  Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

'F.  Torraca,  Gl'  Imitatori  stranieri  di  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  Rome,  1882,  pp. 
54-58.  Torraca  smiles  at  one  of  Belleau's  editors  for  calling  the  '  Arcadia'  a 
poem.  But  even  the  Fritzsche-Hiller  edition  of  Theocritus  can  speak  of"  das 
Gedicht  Arcadia"  (Leipsic,  1881,  p.  25). 
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Idyl   XXII.     Freely   used   by    Ronsard,    Hymnes,  i.  3,  '  De 
Pollux  et  de  Castor. ' 
Lines  20-22  were  quoted  in  tlie  '  Mantice '  of  Pontus  de  Tyard  : 

DeQa,  dela,  par  I'air  toute  Nuee  fuit: 

Et  derechef  au  Ciel  I'une  et  I'autre  Ourse  luit: 

Mesmes  les  deux  Asnons,  auec  leur  creche  obscure 

Se  descouurans  a  clair,  de  bonace  future 

Font  signe  aux  Mariniers.^ 

Lines  48-50,  h  8e  nUs  (TTtpto'Kn  ^paxioyiv,  have  been  compared 
with  Tennyson's  simile,  '  Marriage  of  Geraint',  76, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 

Tennyson,  however,  resented  this  comparison,  and  maintained 
that  his  simile  is  different  (Eversley  ed.,  1908,  iii.  469). 

Idyl  XXIII.  Paraphrased  by  Baif,  '  Amour  Vangeur '  ; 
imitated  by  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  xii.  24,  '  Daphnis  et  Alci- 
madure.' 

Lines  28-34,  ""'  "^^  P"^°^  ""^o"  ^^"'  ^''^  imitated  by  Pietro 
Angelio  Bargeo,  Eel.  ii, 

Et  rosa,  purpureo  quae  se  commendat  honore 
Mane  virens,  multo  languescit  pallida  Sole. 
Languescunt  violae,  languescunt  lilia,  cum  se 
Extulerunt  primum  et  canas  liquere  pruinas. 
Sic  etiam,  forma  quae  nunc  anteire  Napaeis 
Diceris,  amisso  flebis  mox  flore  iuventae. 
Et  veniet  (mihi  crede)  dies,  cum  te  quoque  saevus 
Uret  amor,  cum  te  dolor  ulciscetur  amantem. 

Idyl  XXIV.  Lines  1-33  are  paraphrased  by  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
'  L'Enfance  d'Herakles '. 

With  lines  38-40  compare  Joannes  Auratus,  '  De  mirabili 
Reginae  matris  Viso', 

Visa  columna  micans  flammis  de  nocte  parenti 

Regis,  materno  cor  micuitque  metu, 
Quale  quod  Alcmenae  turbauit  pectora  visum, 

Cum  tener  elisit  monstra  gemella  puer.* 

^Quoted  in  the  Appendix  of  Marty-Laveaux's  edition  of  Pontus  de  Tyard, 
Paris,  1875,  p.  232. 

^  loannis  Aurati  Lemouicis  Poetae  et  Interpretis  Regii  Poematia,  Lutetiae 
Parisior.,  1586,  p.  214.  This  is  Jean  Dorat,  or  Daurat,  the  first  name  in  the 
French  Pleiad.  He  wrote  also  a  French  version  of  this  poem,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Marty-Laveaux's  edition,  Paris,  1875,  p.  20. 
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Idyl  XXV,  Lines  85  ff.  are  paraphrased  by  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
'  HSrakl&s  au  Taureau  '. 

Idyl  XXVI.  With  line  i,  d  ixaXondpavos  'Ayava,  Compare  Ten- 
nyson, '  The  Islet ',  '*  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd  ". 

Lines  1-25  are  paraphrased  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  La  Mort  de 
Penthee  '. 

Idyl  XXVII.  Translated  by  Baif,  Eel.  xviii,  '  Le  Satyreau ', 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  Silvae,  iii,  by  Andre  Chenier,  '  Oaristys ',  by 
Le  Brun,  '  L'Oaristys,  ou  Dialogue  amoureux  entre  Daphnis  et 
une  Bergere'. 

With  line  63, 

'Apre/ii,  n^  VEjikaa  uio  pr/fxaciv  oiiKen  marfj, 

compare  Tasso,  '  Aminta  ',  i.  i, 

e  dissi  sospirando: 
Eccoti,  Cintia,  il  corno,  eccoti  I'arco ; 
Ch'io  rinunzio  i  tuoi  studj  e  la  tua  vita. 

Idyl  XXVIII.  Imitated  by  Ronsard,  '  La  Quenouille  '  (in  the 
second  book  of  his  Amours). 

With  line  8,  eXecfiavroi  noXviioxdco,  Compare  Tennyson's  "  laborious 
orient  ivory  ",  in  the  Prologue  to  '  The  Princess  '. 

The  name  Theugenis,  line  13,  is  borrowed  by  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
'  Les  Bucoliastes '. 

Epigram  I,  Td  p68a  rd  dpoa-ofVTa.  Translated  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
Epigram,  i,  and  by  Leigh  Hunt,  '  Dedication  of  a  Rural  Spot 
and  Altar.^ 

With  line  6, 

Tepfiivdov  Tpcjyuv  eaxo-Tov  aKptfiova, 

compare  Spenser,  '  Shepheards  Calender ',  vii.  86,  "  and  Teri- 
binth,  good  for  Gotes  ".  Here  '  E.  K.'  remarks  that  Theocritus 
speaks  of  terebinth,  and  then  he  misquotes  this  Epigram  : 

repfiivdov  Tpdyuv  eiKarov  aKpi/iova. 

Epigram  V,  a^s  ttotI  rav  Nv/u0ai/.  Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
*  The  Rural  Concert',  and  prettily  turned  in  Leconte  de  Lisle's 
'  Symphonic', 

Au  nom  des  Muses!  viens  sous  I'ombre  fraiche  et  noire! 

Voici  ta  double  flute  et  mon  pektis  d'ivoire. 

Daphnis  fera  sonner  sa  voix  claire,  et  tous  trois, 

^  Grotius  translated  also  Epigrams  III,  IV  and  XX.  His  four  versions  are 
borrowed  in  Daniel  Heinsius'  edition  of  Theocritus,  1604,  Heinsius  himself 
translating  the  remaining  Epigrams.  Leigh  Hunt  translated  also  Epigrams 
IV  and  V. 
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Pr^s  du  roc  dont  la  mousse  a  verdi  les  parois, 
D'ou  NaTs  nous  ecoute,  un  doigt  blanc  sur  la  l^vre, 
Empechons  de  dormir  Pan  aux  deux  pieds  de  chevre. 

El^  NEKPON  AAQNIN.  This  poem  of  doubtful  authorship 
is  paraphrased  by  Antonio  Minturno,  '  De  Adonide  ab  apro 
interempto'/  And  Cipollini  cites  a  translation  by  Benedetto 
Varchi  (c.  1539). 

BlON. 

Idyl  I.  'A8iii/(Soy  '£7riTd(/)to?.  The  first  Idyl  is  paraphrased  by 
Luigi  Alamanni,  Egloga,  x,  in  the  songs  of  Dafni  and  Dameta — 
with  acknowledgments  to  the  "Sicilian  Poeta  "  from  whom  these 
songs  were  learned : 

O  fortunato  uecchio,  aimo  pastore 
Per  cui  Sicilia  eternamente  ha  uita,^ 
Et  Syracusa  tua  perpetua  lode,  etc. 

Compare,    for    exampie,    lines    63-74    with    the    beginning    of 
Dameta's  song, 

O  santa  Madre  il  bello  Adone  6  morto. 
O  Vener  bella  ch'altrettanto  pianto 
Versi  da  gli  occhi  ch'ei  dal  fianco  sangue, 
Et  ciascun  nel  cader  la  terra  adorna, 
Che  quel  fa  bianchi  fior,  quest'  altro  rose. 

Piangiamo  Adon  che'l  bello  Adone  e  morto. 
Lascia  6  bella  Cyprignia  il  bosco  homai 
Ch'assai  pianto  &  honor  porta  il  tuo  sposo. 
Vedi  hor  composto  Adon  per  nostre  mani 
Sopra  il  purpureo  letto,  il  letto  antico 
Che  gia  fu  di  uoi  due  sostegnio  spesso. 
Vedi  ch'e  morto,  e  morto  e  bello  anchora 
Tal  che  non  morto  anzi  dormir  ne  sembra,  etc. 

Lines  42-53  and  64-66  are  translated  in  Baif 's  ninth  Eclogue  : 

Demeure,  Adon,  demeure,  &.  fin  que  ie  t'acole 
Ceste  derniere  fois,  et  que  ie  me  console 
De  ce  dernier  baiser:  repren  coeur  mon  Adon  : 
Que  ie  recjoiue  au  moins  de  toy  ce  dernier  don:   .  .  . 
Venus  de  ses  doux  yeux  autant  de  pleurs  larmoye 

^  Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 

'  Compare  Lowell's  fine  sentence,  '  Harvard  Anniversary  ',  "  The  garners  of 
Sicily  are  empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes  still  fetch  honey  from  the 
tiny  garden-plot  of  Theocritus".  Alamanni  doubtless  regarded  the  'Adwwdof 
''EiTiTd<p/.og  as  the  work  of  Theocritus.  It  was  printed  ('  sine  nomine  ')  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  the  Idyls,  1495,  and  definitely  ascribed  to  Theocritus  in  the 
Juntine  edition,  1515. 
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Qu'  Adon  perd  de  son  sang,  qui  de  sa  playe  ondoye, 
Et  tout  degoutte  en  terre,  ou  du  sang  et  des  pleurs 
A  coup  (miracle  grand!)  naissent  de  belles  fleurs,  etc. 

Lines  64-66  and  79-85  are  imitated  in  the  second  Eclogue  of 
Remy  Belleau's  '  Bergerie  ' : 

Puis  on  voit  sur  le  flanc  dans  le  creux  d'vne  oualle, 

Sur  vn  tapis  de  fleurs  de  couleur  iaune  et  palle 

Le  pitoyable  Adon  estendu  de  son  long, 

Venus  assise  aupres,  qui  en  larmes  se  fond, 

Versant  d'vn  oeil  terni  plus  de  pluye  nouuelle, 

Que  ne  coule  de  sang  par  la  playe  cruelle, 

Et  ne  s'espand  en  vain  :  car  de  luy  et  des  pleurs 

Se  naist  vne  moisson  de  roses  et  de  fleurs  .  .  . 

On  voit  autour  du  corps  mille  et  mille  Amoureaux  .  .  . 

Les  autres  vont  versant  de  cruches  azurees 

De  I'eau  pour  le  lauer,  et  de  leurs  doigts  marbrins 

Nettoyent  a  I'enui  les  membres  yuoirins  ... 

Vn  autre  est  si  bien  mis  sur  le  corps  endormi  .  .  . 

Tant  doucement  et  bien  il  esuente  ce  corps, 

Qu'on  voit  presque  mouuoir  les  membres  desia  morts. 

This  first  Idyl  of  Bion  is  the  chief  model  of  Shelley's 
'  Adonais':  "I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead!  .  .  .  For  he  is 
gone  where  all  things  wise  and  fair  Descend.  .  .  .  He  lies  as  if  in 
dewy  sleep  he  lay.  .  .  .  The  quick  Dreams,  .  .  .  mourn  their 
lot  .  .  .  And  one  .  .  .  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  .  .  . 
One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew  Washed  his  light  limbs,  .  .  . 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  .  .  .  Another  in  her  wilful  grief 
would  break  Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  .  .  .  '  Wake  thou  ', 
cried  Misery,  '  childless  Mother,  rise  Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake 
in  thy  heart's  core  A  wound  more  fierce  than  his,  with  tears  and 
sighs  '.  .  .  .  Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped,  .  .  .  Whose 
sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May,  Paved  with  eternal 
flowers  that  undeserving  way.  .  .  .  'Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to 
me  once  again  !  Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live  !  And 
in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain  That  word,  that  kiss, 
shall  all  thoughts  else  survive,  With  food  of  saddest  memory 
kept  alive  .  .  .  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert,  Why  didst 
thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men  Too  soon,  and  with  weak 
hands  though  mighty  heart  Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his 
den?"'i 

^Shelley  made  actual  translations  (both  incomplete)  of  the  Lament  for 
Adonis  and  the  Lament  for  Bion,  These  are  printed  in  H.  B.  Forman's 
edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  232  and  p.  235. 
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The  poem  is  imitated  by  John  Oldham,  'The  Lamentation  for 
Adonis',  and  paraphrased  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  'A  Lament 
for  Adonis '. 

Idyl  IV,  '[^fvras  eVi  Kapos.  Imitated  by  Ronsard,  '  L'Amour 
Oyseau ',  and  by  Baif,  '  Amour  oyseau '.  It  seems  to  be  imitated 
also  in  Spenser's  '  Shepheards  Calender',  iii.  6i  ff.,  as  '  E.  K.' 
observed  :  "  This  Aeglogue  seemeth  somewhat  to  resemble  that 
same  of  [Theocritus]  wherein  the  boy  likewise  telling  the  old 
man,  that  he  had  shot  at  a  winged  boy  in  a  tree,  was  by  hym 
warned  to  beware  of  mischiefe  to  come." 

Idyl  V,  'a  fieydXa  /xoi  Kinpis.  Paraphrased  by  Ronsard,  Odes, 
V.  22;  imitated  by  Andre  Chenier,  Idylles,  vii,  'L'Amour  et  le 
Berger';  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  'The  Teacher  Taught'. 
Ronsard's  paraphrase  is  itself  translated  by  Martin  Opitz,  Ode  ix, 
'  Auss  Ronsardts  Erfindung  '. 

Idyl  VI,  Tal  Mo'iaat  top  "Epara.  Translated  by  Ronsard,  Odes, 
ii.  23, 

Escoute,  du  Bellay,  ou  ^  les  Muses  ont  peur 
De  I'enfant  de  Venus,  ou  I'aiment  de  bon  coeur, 
Et  tousjours  pas  a  pas  accompagnent  sa  trace,  etc., 

by  Baif,  '  De  I'amiti^  d'Amour  et  des  Muses  ', 

Les  Muses  Soeurs  Amour  ne  craignant  pas 
Bien  que  cruel,  le  suiuent  pas  a  pas, 
Et  de  coeur  franc  le  cherissent,  etc., 

and  by  Andr^  Chenier,  Elegies,  i.  6, 

Mais  non,  le  dieu  d'amour  n'est  point  I'efFroi  des  Muses  ; 
Elles  cherchent  ses  pas,  elles  aiment  ses  ruses,  etc. 

Idyl  XI,  "Ecrrrepf,  ras  eparas.  Translated  by  Ronsard,  Odes, 
iv.  17,  and  by  Baif,  '  Diverses  Amours  ', 

De  I'aimable  Cypris  6  lumiere  doree,  etc. 

Borrowed  by  Baif,  '  Le  premier  des  Meteores ', 

La  Lune  ne  luit  point,  montre  toy  clair  et  beau. 
Si  par  I'obscure  nuit  ie  me  suis  mis  en  voye, 
Ce  n'est  pour  derober,  ce  n'est  que  j'eusse  joye 
D'outrager  le  passant,  c'est  que  suis  amoureux,  etc. 

'  Ronsard  and  Baif  are  here  following  different  texts.     The  former  translates 

f)  (pofieovTai  j  yK  Ovfiu  (f)i?ieovTi,  the  latter  oh  (pofiicrvTat. 
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Borrowed  also  by  lo.  Bapt.  Amaltheus, '  Daphnis ', 

Non  ego  Amazonia  munitus  colla  bipenni, 
Qua  nocturnus  iter  per  devia  lustra  viator 
Implicit,  incursus  meditor  .... 
Nee  mea  furtivos  vertam  ad  praesepia  tauros  .  .  . 
Sed  me,  dum  prono  cogis  vaga  sidera  coelo, 
lussit  Amor  dulci  subducere  lumina  somno, 
Atque  Hyalen  media  furtim  praevertere  silva.^ 

Translated  by  Antonio  Mario  (contemporary  of  Fracastoro), '  Ad 

Vesperam', 

O  sidus  almae  Cypridis, 
O  noctis  aureumdecus,  etc' 

Imitated  by  Andr6  Ch6nier,  '  Poesies  antiques ',  ix,  "  Bel  astre  de 
V6nus  ",  etc.,  and  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  *  To  the  Evening 
Star'.     The  closing  lines  are  imitated   by  Carducci,  'A  Diana 

Trivia ', 

Non  tra  quest'  ombre  io  la  vendetta  aflFretto 
Gia  meditata;  il  casto  raggio  odiando, 
Non  io  prorompo  a  invadere  co'l  brando 

Cognato  petto. 
Io  amo,  etc. 

MOSCHUS. 

Idyl  I.'Epwf  dpaiTfTijs.  Translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Poliziano, 
'  Amor  fugitivus,  ex  Graeco  Moschi ,'  and,  through  Poliziano, 
into  Italian  by  Hieronymo  Benivieni'  and  into  English  by 
Spenser,  *  though  Spenser's  translation  is  lost.  Translated  also 
by  Baif, '  A  Mademoiselle  Victoire  '  (Po^mes,  v.),  and  by  Barnabe 
Barnes  (c.  1593),  '  The  first  Eidillion  of  Moschus  describing 
Love '.     Closely  imitated  by  Girolamo  Angeriano,  '  De  seipso 

^  Published  in  Broukhusius'  edition  of  the  Latin  works  of  Sannazaro, 
Amsterdam,  1728,  pp.  390-92. 

''Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1720,  vol.  vi.  p.  250. 

''  Araore  fugitiuo  di  Mosco  poeta  graeco  tradocto  in  lingua  latina  per  M, 
Agnolo  Politiano  e  di  latina  in  toscana  per  Hyeronymo  Beniuieni',  Opere  di 
Hieronymo  Beniuieni,  Firenze,  1519,  p.  121. 

*"  But  who  liste  more  at  large  to  behold  Cupids  colours  and  furniture,  let 
him  reade  ether  Propertius,  or  Moschus  his  Idyllion  of  witt£^e J  love,  hcing  now 
most  excellently  translated  into  Latine,  by  the  singuler  learned  man  Angelus 
Politianus  :  whych  worke  I  have  scene,  amongst  other  of  thys  Poets  doings, 
very  wel  translated  also  into  English  Rymes",'E.  K'.,  on  the  '  Shepheards 
Calender',  iii.  79. 

iq 
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et  Venere  ',^  and  Antonio  Ferreira, '  Amor  fugido.  De  Moscho  ' ; 
less  closely  by  Sannazaro,  *  De  Amore  fugitivo',  Gil  Vicente, 
'Fragoa  d'Amor ',  C16ment  Marot,  '  D'Amour  fugitiv,  Invention 
de  Marot ',  T.  Tasso,  '  Amore  fuggitivo  ',  Ben  Jonson,  '  Hue  and 
Cry  after  Cupid ',  Gio.  Battista  Giraldi,  '  Ad  Venerem ',  and 
Benedetto  Lampridio,  '  De  Venere  et  Cupidine  fugitivo  '.^  And 
there  is  a  translation  by  George  Turbervile  (1567),  "What  time 
the  ladie  Venus  lost  hir  little  sonne  ",  etc, 

Sannazaro's  imitation,  which  is  very  slight,  is  found  in  a  ten- 
line  Latin  epigram  (ii.  59).  This  is  itself  translated  by  Desportes, 
*  Les  Amours  d'Hippolyte ',  iii,  and  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
writer  (before  1539)  quoted  by  Carducci,  *  La  Poesia  Barbara  nei 
Secoli  XV  e  xvi ',  p.  256. 

Idyl  II,  EvpuTTj)  TTore  Kvwpis.  Paraphrased  by  Baif,  'Le  Rauisse- 
ment  d'Europe  '  (Po^mes,  ix). 

The  opening  lines  are  imitated  by  George  Buchanan,  '  Fratres 
Fraterrimi ',  xxxiv : 

Mane  sub  auroram  nitidae  vicinia  lucis 

Pallida  venture  cum  facit  astra  die, 
Arctior  irriguos  somnus  complectitur  artus, 

Demulcens  placido  languida  membra  sinu,  etc. 

The  fancy  of  the  strife  between  the  two  Continents,  lines  8  ff.,  is 
borrowed  by  Ronsard,  Odes,  iii.  15, 

La  nuict  que  ce  prince  nouveau 
De  nos  dieux  augmenta  la  trope, 
On  vid  autour  de  son  berceau 
Se  battre  I'Afrique  et  I'Europe,  etc. 

The  description  of  Europa's  basket,  lines  44-62,  is  borrowed 
by  Ronsard,  Eel.  iii. 

Tout  ce  gentil  pannier  est  portrait  par-dessus 
De  Mercure  et  d'lo,  et  des  cent  yeux  d'Argus. 
lo  est  peinte  en  vache  et  Argus  en  vacher  .  .  . 
De  son  sang  naist  un  paon,  etc., 

and  imitated  by  Ronsard,  Odes,  iii.  20,  *  De  la  Defloration  de 
Lede', 

Et,  studieuse  des  fleurs, 
En  sa  main  un  pannier  porte 
Peint  de  diverses  couleurs, 
Et  peint  de  diverse  sorte,  etc. 

1  Poetae  tres  elegantissimi,  Parisiis,  1582,  pt.  2,  pp.  17-18. 

^Carmina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  v.  385  and  vi.  29. 
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Lines  72-166  are  translated  by  Andr6  Ch^nier  (6d.  Jouaust, 
1884,  pp.  291-93);  and  the  whole  poem  is  imitated  by  Le  Brun, 
*  Europe',  and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  '  L'Enlevement  d'Europ^ia'. 

Idyl  III,  Biavos  'EniTiKpios.  The  third  Idyl  is  imitated  in  the 
eleventh  Eclogue  of  Sannazaro's  *  Arcadia'.  The  opening  lines 
of  the  Italian  poem  are  closely  copied  from  the  Greek,  and  the 
refrain  is  borrowed — "  Ricominciate,  o  Muse,  il  vostro  pianto  ". 
Compare  (with  line  3)  "  Piangi,  colle  sacrato,  opaco,  e  fosco,  .  .  . 
Piangete  Faggi,  e  Quercie  alpestri,  .  .  .  Lacrimate  voi  fiumi 
ignudi,  .  .  .  (6-7)  Piangi,  Hyacintho,  le  tue  belle  spoglie,  E 
raddoppiando  le  querele  antiche  Descrivi  i  miei  dolor  nelle  tue 
foglie  .  .  .  (99)  Ai,  ai,  seccan  le  spine,  e  poi  ch'un  poco  Son 
state  a  ricovrar  I'antica  forza,  Ciascuna  torna,  e  nasce  al  proprio 
loco.  Ma  noi,  poiche  una  volta  il  ciel  ne  sforza,  .  .  .  (116) 
Felice  Orfeo, . . .  (70)  Ma  tu,  ben  nato  aventuroso  Fiume,  .  .  .  Quel 
fu'l  primo  dolor,  quest'  e'l  secondo.  .  .  .  (104)  quel  duro  eterno 

inexcitabil  SOnno"  («iI5o/x«f  ev  jxaXa  ^nKpop  drfpfiova  vrjypfTOV  vizvov). 

It  is  paraphrased  bodily  by  Luigi  Alamanni,  Egloga  ii,  a 
lament  for  Cosmo  Rucellai— the  "  Tuscan  Orpheus  "  for  whom 
the  "  Tuscan  river"  now  mourns  as  of  old  it  mourned  for  Dante 
and  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.     Compare,  forexample,  lines  99-104, 

alai,  Toi  fiaXa)(ai,  with 

Le  liete  rose,  le  fresche  herbe  e  uerdi, 
Le  uiolette,  i  fior  uermigli  e'  i  persi 
Bene  ban  la  vita  lor  caduca  e  frale, 
Ma  I'aure  dolci,  i  sol  benigni  e  I'acque 
Rendon  gli  spirti  lor  che  d'anno  in  anno 
Tornan  piu  che  mai  belli  al  nuouo  aprile, 
Ma  (lassi)  non  virtu,  regni,  o  thesoro 
A  noi  render  porrian  quest'  alma  luce.* 

ItisimitatedinCastiglione's* Alcon'.^  Withlines 26-29compare 

Heu  miserande  puer !  tangunt  tua  funera  divos. 
Per  neniora  agricolae  flentes  videre  Napaeas, 
Panaque,  Silvanumque,  et  capripedes  Satyriscos. 

^  The  last  two  Prose  and  Egloghe  of  the  '  Arcadia '  seem  to  have  been 
written  later  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  At  any  rate,  they  were  not  published 
till  1504.  The  Lament  for  Bion  was  printed  (without  Moschus'  name)  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Theocritus,  Venice,  1495,  fol.  EE,  i. 

*  Lines  37-44  are  parodied  in  Alamanni's  Latin  eclogue  'Melampus',  to 
describe  the  grief  of  a  Nymph  at  the  death  of  a  favorite  hound,  Carmina 
illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  Florence,  1719,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

*Opere  Volgari  e  Latine  del  Conte  Baldessar  Castiglione,  ed.  Volpi, 
Padua,  1733,  pp.  335-38. 
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With  lines  31-32  compare 

Arboribus  cecidere  comae,  spoliataque  honore  est 
Silva  suo  ;  solitasque  negat  pastoribus  umbras. 

Lines  65-66  are  echoed  in 

Heu  miserande  puer!  tecum  solatia  ruris, 

Tecum  Amor,  et  Charites  periere,  et  gaudia  nostra. 

With  lines  99-104,  alai,  ral  fiaXdxai,  Compare 

Vomeribus  succisa  suis  moriuntur  in  arvis 
Gramina  :  deinde  iterum  viridi  de  cespite  surgunt : 
Rupta  semel  non  deinde  annectunt  stamina  Parcae. 

It  is  imitated  in  C16ment  Marot's  '  Complainte  de  Madame 
Loyse  de  Savoye'  (1531).  Compare  (with  line  32),  "  Fueilles  et 
fruictz  des  arbres  abbatirent ;  .  •  .  (37)  Et  les  Daulphins  bien 
jeunes  y  pleurerent.  .  .  .  (23-24)  Bestes  de  proye  et  bestes  de 
pasture,  Tous  animaulx  Loyse  regretterent,  .  .  .  (46-48)  Sur 
I'arbre  sec  s'en  complainct  Philomene;  L'aronde  en  faict  cris 
piteux  et  trenchans ;  .  •  .  (58)  Nymphes  et  dieux  de  nuict  en 
grand'  destresse  La  vindrent  veoir  ",  and  (with  lines  99  ff.), 

D'ou  vient  cela  qu'on  veoit  I'herbe  sechante 
Retourner  vive  alors  que  I'este  vient, 
Et  la  personne  au  tumbeau  trebuschante, 
Tant  grande  soit,  jamais  plus  ne  revient? 

And,  through  Marot,  some  of  Moschus'  imagery  is  repeated  in 
Spenser's  '  Shepheards  Calender ',  xi.     Compare  lines  29-32  with 

The  faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke, 
The  flouds  do  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  theyr  sourse, 
And  flouds  of  teares  flowe  in  theyr  stead  perforse :  ^ 

The  mantled  meadowes  mourne  ... 
The  feeble  flocks  in  field  refuse  their  former  foode,  etc. ; 

and  lines  99  ff.  with 

Whence  is  it,  that  the  flouret  of  the  field  doth  fade, 

And  lyeth  buryed  long  in  Winters  bale  ; 

Yet,  soone  as  spring  his  mantle  hath  displayde. 

It  floureth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fayle? 

But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  availe. 

As  vertues  branch  and  beauties  budde, 

Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

1  Kal  vSara  daKpva  ykvTo.  This  is  not  in  Marot,  who  says  only,  "  Plusieurs 
ruysseaux  tous  i  sec  demourerent." 
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Two  passages  are  imitated  by  Antonio  Ferreira,  Egloga  vii. 
Compare  lines  37~44>  ov  roaou  (IfaXiaiai  nap'  aloai,  with 

Nao  tanto  o  Delphim  la  no  mar  chorava, 
Nao  tanto  Philomela  lamentou, 
Nao  tanto  Ariadne  aos  ventos  se  queixava, 
Nem  tanto  Cisne  em  morte  pranteou  .  ,  . 
Quanto  Daphnis  choraram,  e  nos  choremos, 
Versos  a  Daphnis,  doces  versos  demos  ; 

and  lines  99—104,  alai,  ral  ^aXaxai,  with 

Ah,  que  a  Malva,  e  a  Ortiga  reverdece  ; 
D'hum  dia  n'outro  torna  outra  herva  nova, 
Seca-se  o  campo,  com  Abril  florece, 
Mayo  cad'anno  a  pintura  renova  .  .  . 
Nos  pera  sempre  desaparecemos. 

Lines  26-56  are  paraphrased  by  Pietro  Angelio  Bargeo,  Eel. 
iv,  a  lament  for  Benedetto  Varchi, 

Te  Satyri  Panesque  leves  te,  candide  Varchi, 
Suspirant  Diyades,  atraque  in  veste  Napaeae. 
Inque  antris  specubusque  imis  in  vallibus  Echo 
Muta  silet,  queriturque  tacens  secum  ipsa,  doletque 
Quod  nequeat  dulces  audire  ac  reddere  voces 
Laeta  tuas,         ...... 

Quas  olim  numeris  volucres  mulcebat  amatis, 
Quas  olim  in  silvis  versus  cantare  docebat 
Luscinias,  nunc  illae  inter  fruticeta  sedentes 
Certatim  ad  luctus  lamentaque  dura  loquaces 
Hortantur  picas,  etc. 

Lines  28-32  are  imitated  by  Baif, '  Du  trepas  de  Marguerite  de 
Valoys  Royne  de  Nauarre'  (Podmes,  vii), 

Qui  ne  veit  nos  forests  de  leur  gay  vestement 
Adonc  se  denuer?  qui  n'ouit  hautement 
Redoubler  les  rochers  en  clameurs  violentes 
Les  miserables  crfs  de  nos  plaintes  dolentes 
D'vn  egal  sentiment  ? 

Quel  fleuue,  quel  ruisseau  ne  veit-on  ondoyer 
Plus  trouble,  et  plus  enfle  du  piteux  larmoyer 
Des  Nymphes  se  plaignans  aux  sources  des  fontaines? 

The  poem  is  imitated  again  in  the  "  Doric  lay  "  of  Milton's 
'  Lycidas '.     Compare  lines  1-7  with 

return  Sicilian  muse. 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues    .  .  . 
To  strow  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
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and  lines  28-32  with  "Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,    and 
desert  caves  .  .  .  And  all  their  echoes  mourn." 

It  is  imitated  also  in  Shelley's  'Adonais':  "Most  musical  of 
mourners,  weep  again !  .  .  .  And  others  came,  .  .  .  All  he  had 
loved,  .  .  .  lamented  Adonais.  .  .  .  Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the 
voiceless  mountains,  And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered 
lay,  .  .  .  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  .  .  .  Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale, 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ;  Not  so  the 
eagle,  .  .  .  Ah,  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone.  But  grief 
returns  with  the  revolving  year.  The  airs  and  streams  renew 
their  joyous  tone;  etc.,  .  .  .  Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown  Life's  early  cup 
with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ?  " 

Lines  102—104,  oVm^*  ^'  °'  fJ-tyaXoi  kol   Kaprepoi,  ol   ao(f>o\   avbpes,   are 

echoed  in  Wordsworth's '  After-Thought  (Duddon)  ' : 

While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
We  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish. 

Compare,  further,  with  lines  99  ff.,  the  elaborate  passage  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  'Thyrsis':  "Soon  will  the  high  midsummer 
pomps  come  on,  Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and 
swell,  .  .  .  But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see  ".  And 
with  lines  1 15-126  compare  Arnold's  next  two  stanzas:  "But 
when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate,  Some  good  survivor  with 
his  flute  would  go.  Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate;  .  .  .  And 
flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  dead.  Oh,  easy  access  to 
the  hearer's  grace  When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine ! 
For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields,  .  .  .  She  loved  the  Dorian 
pipe,  the  Dorian  strain  ",  etc. 

The  whole  poem  is  paraphrased  by  John  Oldham,  '  Bion.  A 
Pastoral.  In  Imitation  of  the  Greek  of  Moschus,  bewailing  the 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  Ann.  1680';  and  translated  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  '  On  the  Death  of  Bion,  the  Herdsman  of  Love'. 

After  all  its  influence  upon  the  greater  literatures  of  the  modern 
world,  the  Lament  for  Bion  has  been  pronounced  "  ein  unbe- 
deutendes  Gedicht  ".^  This  is  the  verdict  of  Professor  Wila- 
mowitz,  who  lately  edited  Moschus  for  the   Oxford  Classical 

^  Bion  von  Smyrna,  Adonis,  deutsch  und  griechisch,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  9. 
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Texts.     Surely  it  must  cause  some  surprise  in  the  land  of  Milton 
and  Shelley  and  Arnold,  for 

the  weeping 

For  Adonais  by  the  summer  sea, 
The  plaints  for  Lycidas,  and  Thyrsis  (sleeping 

Far  from  "  the  forest  ground  called  Thessaly  "), 
These  hold  thy  memory,  Bion,  in  their  keeping, 

And  are  but  echoes  of  the  moan  for  thee.^ 

Idyl  V,  Tav  a\a  tclv  yXavKav.  Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  *  Sea 
and  Land ',  and  by  Shelley.     Imitated  by  Le  Brun,  Elegies,  iv.  2, 

Quand  a  mes  yeux  seduits  la  Mer  paralt  sourire,  etc. 

Idyl  VI,  "Uparo  JJav  'AxSh  ras  yeirovos.  Translated  by  Shelley, 
"  Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo ",  etc.  Imitated  by  Pietro 
Angelio  Bargeo,  '  Amores  non  amores  ', 

Pulcher  Hylas  Acmen,  Acme  pulcherrima  Daphnin 
Deperit,  et  Daphnis  Chlorida,  Chloris  Hylan,  etc. 

Quoted  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  III.  ii.  5.  5,  "  Pan 
loved  Echo,  Echo  Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda  : 

Quantum  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  ipsius  amans  odiosus  erat. 

They  love  and  loath  of  all  sorts  :  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him, 
and  is  loathed  of  him  on  whom  she  dotes." 

Idyl  VII,  'A\(^€tof  \i.iTa  Wivav.     Borrowcd  in  Baif 's  ninth  Eclogue : 

Et  pres  Pise  se  jette  aux  vagues  de  la  mer 
et  luy  porte  en  tout  temps. 
En  tout  temps  son  eau  douce,  et  des  fleurs  au  Printemps 
Pour  dons  de  son  amour:  sans  qu'il  mesle  son  onde 
Auec  I'onde  marine  ou  elle  est  plus  profonde. 
O  qu'Amour  est  peruers  et  faux  petit  gargon, 
Qui  les  fleuues  apprend  a  faire  le  plonjon  ! 

Idyl  VIII,  Aa/x7ra5a  6i\i  Ka\  rn^a.  Translated  by  Poliziano,  '  In 
Amorem  arantem ',  and  by  Andre  Ch^nier,  '  L'Amour  laboureur.' 

Wilfred  P.  Mustard. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^Andrew  Lang, '  Bion.' 


b 

i Reprinted  from  the  AaikInIcax  Jovknai.  of  Philclog, 
Whole  No.  154,  April,  May,  June,  1918. 


v.— LATER  ECHOES  OF  THE  GREEK  BUCOLIC 

POETS. 

(Supplementary  to  A.  J.  P.,  XXX  245-283.) 

THEOCRITUS. 

Idyl  I.  Paraphrased  in  Trissino's  eclogue  *  Dafne ',  on  the 
death  of  Cesare  Trivulzio.  Imitated  by  Joannes  Leochaeus 
Scotus,  Eclogae  Piscatoriae,  ii  (Musae  Priores,  Londini, 
1620) .  Imitated  by  Houdard  de  Lamotte,  '  Tircis  et  Silvan- 
dre '.  Enrico  Carrara  cites  an  imitation  by  Bernardo  Tasso, 
'  Epicedio  di  Antonio  Broccardo  '. 

Lines  i-ii  and  62-63  are  borrowed  by  San  Ma/tino,  Pesca- 
toria  et  Ecloghe,  Eel.  iii  (Venice,  Giolito,  c.  1566). 

Lines  15-18  are  imitated  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  Egloga  xi, 
'  II  Dio  Pane  '. 

With  lines  39-44  compare  San  Martino,  Prosa  iii :  "  ma  f  ra 
questo  par  che  un  uecchio  dalla  riua  una  rete  raccolga  .  .  . 
gonfia  per  lo  estremo  sforzo  le  uene  de  la  gola  ".  Also  Nicolaus 
Giannettasius  Parthenius,  Eel.  iii — of  a  prize  bowl  which  bears 
a  picture  of  an  old  fisherman : 

cui  nudo,  nimium  nitenti  educere  ponto 
retia,  purpureo  turgescunt  sanguine  venae, 
et  duri  multo  tenduntur  robore  nervi, 
omnibus  ut  credas  piscari  viribus  ilium. 

So  in  Parini's  '  La  Gara '  there  is  a  prize  cup  with  a  picture  of 
an  old  fisherman. 

Idyl  II.  Several  passages  are  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  fifth 
Eclogue,  '  Herpylis  Pharmaceutria  '.  Compare  the  '  rhombus 
aeneus '  of  line  33  with  oSe  pojxfio'i  6  x'^^'^^^^>  lii^^  3^- 
Also  lines  37-39 : 

Alga  tibi  haec  primum,  tumidi  purgamina  ponti, 
Spargitur  et  rapidis  absumitur  arida  flammis ; 
Sic  mihi,  sic,  Maeon,  uraris  adusque  medullas. 
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with  lines  23-26 ;  lines  60-61 : 

Tunde  iecur  spumamque  simul  torpedinis  atrae. 
Haec  ego  eras  illi  lethalia  pocula  mittam, 

with  line  58 ;  lines  67-68 : 

Curre  age,  tange  simul,  simul  obline ;  eras  mihi  poenas 
Perfidus  ille  dabit,  gemet  ipso  in  limine  Maeon, 

with  lines  59-60.  The  name  '  Clearista ',  line  41,  comes  from 
Id.  II,  74. 

Idyl  III.  Paraphrased  in  Trissino's  eclogue  '  Batto  Cap- 
raro'.  Imitated  by  Joannes  Leochaeus  Scotus,  Eclogae  Vini- 
toriae,  ii,  *  Comastes  '.  E.  Carrara  cites  a  paraphrase  by  Bene- 
detto Varchi,  Eel.  i. 

Lines  15-16  are  cited  by  Francesco  Barbaro,  De  Re  Uxoria, 
ii.  9  (1416)  :  "  Idem  quoque  iucundissimus  poeta  Theocritus, 
cum  saevum  detestatur  Cupidinem,  non  quod  Venere  matre 
natus  sit,  sed  quod  leaenae  mammas  desuxisset,  incusat." 

Idyl  IV.  Imitated  by  G.  B.  Guarini,  Eel.  iii,  perhaps  about 
1460  (E.  Carrara,  La  Poesia  Pastorale,  p.  246). 

Idyl  VII.  Lines  1-26  are  imitated  by  Janus  Anysius,  Ecloga 
Ursus  (Varia  Poemata,  Naples,  1531,  p.  73)  : 

Dona  ferebamus  Mariae, 

lamque  apparebant  nobis  Nolana  sepulchra, 
Quum  ecce  ex  arborea  scaena  pulchroque  vireto 
Audimus  magna  ingeminari  voce  Mycona; 
Ilicet  ad  vocis  sonitum  convertimus  ora. 

Ursus  erat  iuvenis 

Unde,  Mycon  optate,  inquit,  quo,  care  magister, 
Tam  pede  festino  atque  ocreis  quassantibus  alta 
Virgulta  et  dumos  ? 

The  name  '  Phrasidamus',  line  3,  is  borrowed  by  Sannazaro, 
Eel.  iv.  24. 

Idyl  VIII.     With  lines  23-24  compare  San  Martino,  Eel.  iii : 

Questa  mia  Tibia  nuova,  si  ch'  a  farla 

Mi  punsi  un  dito :  e'l  duol  non  par  ch'  allenti. 

With  lines  53-55  compare  Joannes  Stigelius,  Id.  ii : 

Non  mihi  sit  regnum  Pelopis,  non  aurea  gaza, 
Non  mihi  Olympiaci  f allax  victoria  lustri : 
Hoc  sub  monte  canam ; 
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also  Flaminius  Raius,  Id.  ii,  '  Mopsus  ' : 

Quaerat  opes  alius  vel  pondera  divitis  auri.' 

Nil  magis  optarim  pecudum  quodcumque  per  orbem  est, 

Dum  tecum,  o  Amarylli,  levi  considere  in  umbra 

Mollibus  ac  pratis  liceat  decerpere  flores 

Purpureos,  vinctamque  simul  retinere  lacertis 

Et  terere  in  silvis  tecum  feliciter  aevum. 

Lines  65-70  may  be  compared  with  the  beginning  of  Ber- 
nardo Tasso's  fourth  eclogue,  '  Galathea ',  and  with  the  first 
14  lines  of  Francisco  de  la  Torre's  third  eclogue,  'Eco  '. 

Idyl  IX.  Lines  16-21  are  paraphrased  by  San  Martino,  in 
one  of  '  Verduccio's  '  songs,  Eel.  iii. 

With  lines  22-25  compare  Sannazaro,  Eel.  iii.  97-101 : 

Qui  tamen  et  laudes  et  munera  digna  tulere 
Carminibus,  sed  quae  nequeat  contemnere  Triton : 
Hie,  quam  Circeio  nudus  sub  gurgite  cepi 
Nativis  concham  maculis  et  murice  pictam, 
lUe,  recurvato  nodosa  corallia  trunco. 

With  lines  25-27  compare  San  Martino,  Prosa  iii,  where  one 
of  the  prizes  is  "  il  uagho  guscio  d'una  maritima  lumaca  .  .  . 
delle  cui  polpe  si  satiarono  gia  cinque  Pastori  in  una  cena  ". 

Idyl  X.  The  name  '  Polybotas  ',  line  15,  is  borowed  by  San- 
nazaro, Eel.  ii,  18. 

Idyl  XI.    Paraphrased  by  Eobanus  Hessus,  Id.  xv. 

With  lines  19  fif.,  cp.  Gay's  '  Acis  and  Galatea ',  "  O  ruddier 
than  the  cherry  ",  etc. 

Lines  42-48  are  imitated  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  Egloga  iv, 
'  Galathea  ',  and  by  Gerolamo  Pompei,  Canzoni  Pastorali,  viii. 

Idyl  XII.  Lines  1-2  are  imitated  by  Jo.  Pierius  Valerianus, 
'  Amantium  timores  varii ',  1-4 : 

Tertia  iam  lux  est,  Patavi  cum  Daphnia  in  agros 

Discessit,  Theoli  rura  superba  petens; 
Tertia  quin  aetas,  una  nam  luce  senescunt 

Quos  gravis  ardor  habet,  quos  ferus  urit  amor. 

'Cp.  Tibullus,  I.  I.  I,  "Divitias  alius  fulvo  sibi  congerat  auro",  and 
I.  9.  31,  "  divitis  auri  Pondere  ". 
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Lines  2-9  are  imitated  by  J.  Leochaeus  Scotus,  Eel.  Bucol.  i : 

Credimus?  an  qui  amant  una  vel  luce  senescunt? 
Quantum  ver  hyemem,  quantum  redolentia  mala 
Pruna  super,  quantum  propria  villosior  agnus 
Matre  tener,  vietum  iuvenis  florente  iuventa 
Quam  superat,  plenis  virgo  quam  nubilis  annis 
Ter  viduam  thalamis  multo  formosior  anteit,  etc. 

Idyl  XIII.  Paraphrased  by  Parny,  in  '  La  joumee  cham- 
petre '. 

Idyl  XV.  The  name  '  Praxinoe ',  line  i,  is  borrowed  by 
Sannazaro,  Eel.  ii.  18. 

This  Idyl  was  apparently  Bernardino  Baldi's  warrant  for 
writing  eclogues  in  which  the  speakers  were  women — "  cosa 
non  fatta  da  altri  ch'  io  mi  sappia,  eccetto  alcuna  volta  da 
Theocrito  ".  Cp.  his  '  La  Maestra  d'amore  '  and  his  'Melibea  '. 
But  Lorenzo  Gambara  had  already  done  the  same  thing,  Nau- 
tica,  vii. 

Idyl  XVI.  With  lines  14-15  compare  Baptista  Mantuanus, 
Eel.  V.  160-5  ' 

At  si  forte  aliquis  regum  gerit  aspera  bella 
Et  decus  armorum  studiis  belloque  paravit, 
Nil  genus  externum  venturaque  saecula  curat 
Laude  suae  gentis  satur  et  praesentibus  annis; 
Barbarus  est  neque  carmen  amat  vel  avarus  in  auro 
Mergitur  atque  Midae  curis  flagrantibus  ardet. 

With  lines  64-65  cp.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  v.  188-190: 

Vade  malis  avibus  numquam  rediturus,  avare, 
Et  facias  subito  quidquid  tractaveris  aurum. 
More  Midae,  quando  virtus  tibi  vilior  auro. 

Idyl  XVII.  With  lines  9-1 1  cp.  PoHziano,  '  Manto ', 
39-43  (1482): 

Unde  ego  tantarum  repetam  primordia  laudum? 
Aut  qua  fine  sequar?  facit  ingens  copia  rerum 
Incertum.    Sic  frondifera  lignator  in  Ida 
Stat  dubius,  vastae  quae  primum  robora  sylvae 
Vulneret. 

Idyl  XVIII.  Lines  19,  25-28,  38-48,  are  paraphrased  by 
Gabriel  Altilius,  '  Epithalamium  '  (1489). 
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'  Wmit''  "'"  ''  ''"^"^'  "^^^  ^^^^^^--  Rota,  Eel.  iv, 

Quanto  I'Aurora  e  piu  uermiglia  e  chiara 
^e  1  ombra  de  la  notte,  e  primauera 
Pm  bella  assai  del  pigro  e  uecchio  uerno  • 
lanto,  Amarilli,  a  me  piu  dolce  e  cara     ' 
D  ognialtra  sei. 

Idyl  XIX.     Translated  by  Fabius    Sep-nni«     '  n      a 
favos  mellis  furante   Ex  TheocrifT     ^egnms,      De    Amore 

Idvl  XYT      P       \ '^'^   liieocrito  .     Translated  by  Alciati. 
PeschLr^^        P-aphrased  by  Amadis  Jan.yn,  '  Le  Songe  d'un 

ei"  ^'?5^'^"^  ^.^°t"^  has  a  dialogue  between  two  old  fish 
ermen,  Ecloga  P,scatoria,  iv.     And  there  are  two  o     three 

^id^yl  XXIII.     Paraphrased  by  Robert  Herrick,  'The  Cruel 

Jdyl  XXV.     With  line  50  cp.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Eel.  v. 

Hoc  amor,  hoc  pietas,  hoc  vult  Deus;  omnia  non  dat 
Ommbus,  ut  nemo  sibi  sit  satis  indigeatque 
Alter  ope  alterius. 

nius^'s^r     CTh^.D^-d  Adonis'.)    Paraphrased  by  An.o- 
nms    Sebastianus    Mmturnus,  '  De    Adonide    ab  apro  inter 
empto  .     See,  also,  Lodovico  Patemo,  Egl.  AmorT'ctrl" 


BION. 


memabltde  v'''''  ^^^ainct-Gelays,  '  Elegie  ou  chanson  la- 
mentable de  Venus  sur  la  mort  d'Adonis  ' 

With  line  28  compare  Byron,  '  Don  Juan  ',  xvi.  109: 

Who  would  not  sigh  Alal  rhv  Kvdipe^av 

tertl"  eX?  r'  """''•  '"  P-^Phrased  by   Lodovico  Pa- 
terno,  Egloghe  Amorose,  i,  '  Coridone  ' 

peram'/^'     ^^'^^^'^'^^   ^y    ^ntonius    Marius,   'Ad    Ves- 

MOSCHUS. 

Idyl  I.    With  lines  3-5,  compare  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  6,12: 

She  promised  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things 
^^     Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tydings  to  her  brings ; 
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also,  Robert  Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  ix, 

Thus  Venus  losing  Cupid  on  a  day 

(See  that  Idyllium  Moschi)  seeking  help,  etc. 

Idyl  II.  Lines  77-135  are  paraphrased  by  Lodovico  Pa- 
terno,  Ecloghe  Amorose,  i,  '  Coridone  '. 

Idyl  III.  Paraphrased  by  Trissino,  '  Pharmaceutria,  De 
morte  Batti '.  Imitated  by  Basilius  Zanchius,  Eel.  i,  '  Meliseus  '. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  paraphrased  by  Eobanus  Hes- 
sus,  '  Epicedion  Mutiani  Rufi  ' — 

Flere  libet  quali  doctum  flevisse  Biona 
Carmine  Trinacrius  creditur  ante  senex. 

And  lines  42,  87-91,  99-104  are  imitated  in  the  same  author's 
'  Epicedion  Alberti  Dureri '. 

With  line  6  compare  P.  Francius,  '  Lycoris  ',  "  et  plenius 
ai  ai  Tristibus  inscribit  foliis  ". 

Lines  30-44  are  imitated  in  the  '  Bergerie '  of  Remy  Belleau 
(ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  ii.  136-7),  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Joa- 
chim du  Bellay. 

With  lines  99-104  compare  Janus  Dousa,  the  Younger, 
'  Daphnis  Ecloga '  (on  the  death  of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney)  : 

Hei  mihi,  quod  malvas,  ubi  defecere,  sequenti 
Cum  reliquis  herbis  videas  aestate  renatas ; 
At  nobis,  qui  tarn  magnum  spiramus,  homullis. 
Cum  semel  exiimus,  nunquam  datur  inde  reverti. 

Idyl  V.     Imitated  by  Leonard,  '  Les  Plaisirs  du  Rivage '. 
Idyl  VIII.     Imitated  in  one  of  Parini's  sonnets,  '  De  Mosco, 
Epigramma  '.     Cp.   Millevoye,   '  L'Amour  laboureur  '. 

W.  P.  Mustard. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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QUEEN  ANNE^S  ACT  153 

What  most  alarmed  the  literary — and  with  some  reason — was 
the  possibility  of  Scotch  infringement  of  even  the  twenty-eight 
years  copyright  which  the  Queen  Anne  Act  allowed.*^  Mason's 
edition  of  Gray  came  out  in  1775;  and  Murray,  a  Scotch  book- 
seller, quoted  from  it  some  fifty  lines  in  his  Poetical  Miscellany. 
Mason,  chiefly  from  principle — for  the  penalties  could  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  pounds — commenced  an  action  in  Chancery 
to  recover  damages.  Murray  offered  to  settle  out  of  court;  but, 
as  this  would  have  evaded  the  legal  question,  Mason  refused.*- 
Murray  then  published  a  pamphlet,  A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M. 
Precentor  of  York,  concerning  his  edition  of  Mr.  Gray's  Poems, 
and  the  Practices  of  BooJcsellers,^^  in  which  he  denounced  Mason 
as  a  "  mercenary  author.''  **  The  Eev.  John  Whitaker,  a  friend 
of  Murray's  embraced  the  occasion  to  call  Mason  a  "  weak  divine  " ; 
and  Johnson  signified  his  displeasure,  and  damned  him  as  a 
"  Whig."  *^  Mason's  law-suit,  however,  gained  its  ends ;  in  1778, 
he  received  a  judgment  in  his  favor  that  established  the  validity 
of  the  Queen  Anne  Statute  against  violation  from  across  the 
Tweed ;  and,  although  many  legal  details  remained  to  be  adjusted, 
the  author  w^as  at  last  fairly  safe  from  robbery  either  by  a  greedy 
monopoly  or  by  a  literary  pirate. 

The  control  which  the  Stationers  had  held  down  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  affected  writers  and  readers  alike;  the 
former  were  obliged  to  seek  in  the  church  or  in  the  university  the 
living  which  patronage  had  ceased  to  provide;  the  latter  either 
gained  little  taste  for  books,  or  found  it  difficult  and  expensive  to 
get  them.  The  Stationers  Company  retreated  slowly;  it  gave  up 
the  monopoly  of  presses,  the  monopoly  of  registry;  it  evaded  the 
Queen  Anne  Act,  and  held  its  old  position  by  a  trade  boycott  and 

*^  Enfringement  of  copyright  under  the  guise  of  reviewing  or  summarizing 
was  common  even  in  England,  Crit.  Rev.,  vi,  495;  ix,  229;  xix,  233.  Secret 
importations  from  Holland,  moreover,  such  as  rohbed  Lintot  of  his  profits 
in  Pope's  Homer,  were  fairly  common. 

«Walpole  Letters,  Cunn.  ed.,  vi,  437,  454n  and  464;  Vide  also  S.  Smiles, 
A  Pullisher  and  his  Friends,  London,  1891,  i,  15.  It  gives  a  rather  one- 
sided view  of  the  matter. 

*3  Vide  Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.,  m,  730 ;  also  Gent's  Mag.,  XLvn,  332. 

**This  charge  was  doubly  unfair:  not  only  did  the  suit  cost  Mason  more 
than  he  could  ever  gain;  but  the  income  from  the  Gray  was  being  devoted 
to  charity,  Walpole  Letters,  Cunn.  ed.,  v,  336-8  n. 

*^Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  Hill  ed.,  rn,  294. 
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by  court  injunctions;  but,  as  education  progressed  and  as  the  public 
demand  for  books  increased,  the  boycott  grew  less  eflficient;  and 
finally  the  courts  gave  away.  In  1747,  Mason  had  offered  to  edit 
Milton's  minor  poems  gratis  for  Dodsley;  but  Tonson  controlled 
the  copyright,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped.**^  In  1762,  Donaldson 
published  an  edition  in  Edinburgh,  brought  copies  up  to  London, 
and  sold  them  in  spite  of  Tonson.  In  1775,  Blandon  printed 
Paradise  Lost  in  London  itself;  and  the  fiction  of  Tonson's 
"  property  "  right  was  over.  Cowper  or  Hayley  might  edit  Milton, 
and  anyone  might  print  or  publish  the  text.  An  author's  royalties 
were  safe,  at  least  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  for  his 
twenty-eight  years;  then  his  book,  if  it  had  permanent  value, 
became  public  property ;  and  the  bookseller  could  no  longer  dictate 
arbitrary  terms  to  the  reading  public  or  to  the  man  of  letters. 

John  W.  Draper. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


NOTES  ON  BEN  JONSON'S  CATILINE 

The  following  notes  are  offered  as  supplementary  to  a  recent 
commentary  on  the  Catiline,  published  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Harris,  New 
Haven,  1916. 

ii,  191.    Fulvia's  gibe  at  Sempronia  and  her  lovers. 

Yes,  and  they  study  your  kitchin  more  then  you, 

is  taken  from  Tiresias'  comment  on  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  Horace, 
Sat.  ii,  5,  79-80, 

Venit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  inventus, 
Nee  tantum  Veneris  quantiim  studiosa  culinae. 

iii,  1-50.  The  Consul's  speech  is  taken  freely  from  the  beginning 
of  Cicero's  Second  Oration  on  the  iVgrarian  Law.     Compare  lines 

4-6, 

where,  if  he  erre, 
He  findes  no  pardon;  and  for  doinp;  well, 
A  most  small  praise,  and  that  wrunfi;  out  by  force, 


Straus  op  cit.,  114-5. 
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with  Cicero,  2,  5, 


19-25, 


cuius  errato  nulla  venia,  recte  facto  exigua  laus  et  ab  invitis 
expressa  proponitur; 

But  a  new  man  (as  I  am  stil'd  in  Rome) 
Whom  you  have  dignified ;  and,  more,  in  whom 
Yo'  have  cut  a  way,  and  left  it  ope  for  vertue 
Hereafter,  to  that  place  which  our  great  men 
Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 
Nor  have  but  few  of  them  in  time  been  made 
Your  Consuls  so;  new  men,  before  me,  none,  etc., 

with  1,  3, 

Me  .  .  .  hominem  novum  consuleni  fecistis,  et  eum  locum 
quern  nobilitas  praesidiis  firmatum  atque  omni  ratione  obvalla- 
tum  tenebat  me  duce  rescidistis,  virtutique  in  posterimi  patere 
voluistis.  Neque  me  tantum  modo  eonsulem  .  .  .  sed  ita  fecistis 
quo  modo  pauci  nobiles  in  hac  civitate  consules  facti  sunt,  nevus 
ante  me  nemo,  etc.; 

33-39, 

But  my  care, 
My  industrie  and  vigilance  now  must  worke, 
That  still  your  counsells  of  me  be  approv'd 
Both  by  yourselves  and  those  to  whom  you  have. 
With  grudge,  prefer'd  me ;  two  things  I  must  labour. 
That  neither  tliey  upbraid,  nor  you  repent  you. 
T'or  every  lapse  of  mine  will  now  be  call'd 
Your  error,  if  I  make  such, 

with  3,  6, 

Quod  si  solus  in  discrimen  aliquod  adducerer,  ferrem,  Quirites, 
animo  aequiore;  sed  mihi  videntur  certi  homines,  si  qua  in  re 
me  non  modo  consilio,  verum  etiam  casu  lapsum  esse  arbitra- 
buntur,  vos  universes,  qui  me  antetuleritis  nobilitati,  vitupera- 
tuii.  Mihi  autem,  Quirites,  omnia  potius  perpetienda  esse  duco 
quam  non  ita  gerendum  consulatum,  ut  in  omnibus  meis  factis 
atque  consiliis  vestrum  de  me  factum  consiliumque  laudetur; 


and  47-52, 


ll  know  well  in  what  termes  I  doe  receive 
The  common  wealth,  how  vexed,  how  perplex'd; 
In  which  there's  not  that  mischiefe,  or  ill  fate. 
That  good  men  feare  not,  wicked  men  expect  not. 
II  know,  beside,  some  turbulent  practises 
Alreadie  on  foot,  and  rumors  of  moe  dangers, 
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with  3,  8, 

Ego  qualeiu  Kalendis  laniiariis  acceperim  rem  publioam, 
Quirites,  intellego,  plenam  sollicitudinis,  plenam  timoris;  in  qua 
nihil  erat  mali,  nihil  adversi,  quod  non  boni  metuerent,  improbi 
exspeotarent;  omnia  turbulenta  consilia,  etc. 

The  opening  words  of  this  speech,  "  Great  honors  are  great  bur- 
dens/^ represent  a  familiar  Latin  play  on  the  words  honos,  onus. 
Cp.  the  proverb  "  Est  onus  omnis  honor ; "  Ovid,  Her.  ix,  31,  "  non 
honor  est  sed  onus." 

iii,  85.  "  Most  popular  Consul."  Cp.  Cicero,  De  Lege  Agraria, 
ii,  4,  9,  "  dixi  ...  me  popularem  consulem  futurum,"  etc. 

iii,  108.  "  And  watch  the  watcher."  Cp.  Juvenal,  vi,  347,  "  sed 
quis  custodiet  ipsos  Custodes  ?  " 

iii,  280.  "  The  farre-triumphed  world."  Cp.  Ovid,  Amoves,  i, 
15,  26,  "  Roma  triumphati  dum  caput  orbis  erit." 

iii,  753.  "  Emulous  Carthage."  Cp.  Sallust,  Catiline,  x,  1, 
"  Carthago  aemula  imperi  Romani ; "  also,  Horace,  Epod.  xvi,  5, 
"  aemula  nee  virtus  Capuae,"  etc. 

iv,  64-65  (cp.  V,  103-4). 

Wliat  may  be  happy  and  auspicious  still 
To  Rome  and  hers. 

Cp.  the  frequent  formulae  of  the  sort  in  Livy ;  e.  g.,  i,  28,  7,  "  quod 
bonum  faustum  felixque  sit  populo  Romano,"  etc. ;  also  Cicero, 
Div.  i,  102,  "  maiores  nostri  .  .  .  omnibus  rebus  gerendis  '  quod 
bonum  faustum  felix  f ortunatumque  esset '  praef abantur." 
iv,  755-757, 

like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  should  hang  dead  upon  the  highest  spires, 
And  aske  the  second  bolt,  to  be  throwne  downe. 

Cp.  Statins,  Thelais,  x,  936-939  (of  Capaneus), 

Pectoraque  invisis  obicit  flammantia  muris, 

Ne  oaderet; 

paulum  si  tardiiis  artus 

fCessissent,  potuit  fulmen  sperare  secundum. 

v,  56-63.    The  speech  of  Petreius  to  his  soldiers, 

IChiefly,  when  tliis  sure  joy  shall  crowne  our  side, 
That  the  least  man  who  falls  upon  our  partie 
This  day  (as  some  must  give  their  happy  names 
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To  fate,  and  that  eternall  memorie 
Of  the  best  death,  vrrit  with  it,  for  their  countrey) 
IShall  walke  at  pleasure  in  the  tents  of  rest, 
And  see  farre  off,  beneath  him,  all  their  host 
Tormented  after  life,  etc., 

should  perhaps  be  compared  with  Cicero's  Fourteenth  Philippic, 

xii,  31, 

O  fortunata  mors,  quae  naturae  debita  pro  patria  est  potissi- 
miun  reddita !  .  .  .  Etenim  Mars  ipse  ex  acie  fortissimum  quem- 
que  pignerari  solet.  Illi  igitur  impii,  quos  cecidistis,  etiani  ad 
inferos  poenas  parricidii  luent;  vos  vero,  qui  extremum  spiritiuu 
in  victoria  effudistis,  piorum  estis  sedem  et  locum  consecuti. 
IBrevis  a  natura  vita  vobis  data  est,  at  memoria  bene  redditae 
vitae  sempiterna. 

W.  P.  Mustard. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


CHAUCER  AND  THE  '^  FOWLE  OK'' 

A  robbery  per  se  committed  five  centuries  and  more  ago  may  not 
be  of  much  importance;  when,  however,  it  concerns  the  poet 
Chaucer  the  matter  assumes  proportions  of  interest.  The  poet, 
according  to  the  records,  was  robbed  near  the  "  fowle  ok  "  Septem- 
b(^r  3,  1390 ;  and  exactly  three  days  later  he  was  robbed  twice, — at 
Westminster,  and  at  Hatcham,  Surrey.^  Whether  there  were  three 
robberies  inside  of  four  days,  or  whether  through  blunders  in  the 
documents  there  were  but  two  has  never  been  definitely  decided. 
Mr.  Selby  ^  did  not  attempt,  in  his  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
robberies,  to  identify  the  Foul  Oak  incident  with  either  of  the  other 
two.  Mr.  Kirk  ^  thought  that  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally there  were  three  holdups,  though  elsewhere  *  he  considered 
Skeat's  identification  as  "  probable."  Skeat  ^  had  remarked  that 
the  robbery  at  "Hatcham,  Surrey  (now  a  part  of  London,  ap- 
proached by  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  not  far  from  Deptford  and 
Greenwich ;  "  was  identical  with  the  one  near  the  Foul  Oak.    Thus, 

*  Life-Records,  2nd  series  ( 1875 ) ,  Part  i. 

="  Ibid.,  pp.  5  ff. 

Uhid.    (1900),  p.  xl;  of.  ibid.,  Part  iv,  p.  292  note. 

*Ibid.,  p.  xli  note.  'Works,  i,  p.  xli. 
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according  to  Skeat,  there  were  but  two  robberies— at  Westminster 
and  at  Hatcham,  a  view  that  several  writers  have  held  by  implica- 
tion or  in  express  terms :  for  example,  Lounsbury/  Wyatt/  Emer- 
son/ Pollard.''  J.  W.  H[ales]/o  Wells."  Liddell/^  on  the  other 
hand,  assumes  but  one  robbery;  MacCracken  ^^  says  there  were 
two— but  both  committed  "near  the  Foul  Oak  in  Kent.''  Coulton" 
darkens  counsel  when  he  writes:  the  poet  "was  the  victim  of  at 
least  two,  and  just  possibly  three,  highway  robberies  (of  which  two 
were  on  one  day)  at  Westminster,  and  near  'The  Foul  Oak'  at 
Hatcham."  When  to  these  conflicting  accounts  are  added  other 
contradictory  statements — for  example  the  amount  of  money  lost 
at  Hatcham,  £9  44d.,"  is:  said  by  Skeat  to  have  been  £9  3s.  2d. ;  by 
Hales  £9  3s.  6d. ;  and  by  Pollard  £9  3s.  8d.— no  apology  it  is  hoped 
should  be  necessary  for  attempting  to  settle  a  small  point  in  the 
life  of  Chaucer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  poet's  unfortunate  experiences  during 
this  first  week  of  September  have  interested  Chaucer  scholars  for 
half  a  century,  it  seems  surprising  that  an  entry  in  the  EoJls  of 
Parliament, ^^  which  seems  to  clear  up  the  matter,  should  have  been 
overlooked.  Additional  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  story  in  the 
Rolls  in  that  a  business  associate  of  Chaucer — Nicholas  Brembre,  a 
prominent  Londoner — is  concerned. 

In  1387  the  fatal  Parliament  charged  Brembre  with  having 
taken  twenty-two  prisoners  from  Newgate,  and  "  les  amesnoit  hors 
de  Loundr'  en  le  Counte  de  Kent  a  une  lieu  q  est  appelle  le  Foul 
Oke,"  where  they  were  beheaded. 

This  reference,  then,  definitely  identifies  Foul  Oak  with  Kent; 
moreover  it  was  a  place,  and  not  a  patriarch  of  the  forest ;  and 
obviously  it  was  an  isolated  community,  though  apparently  not  far 

«  Life,  X,  pp.  84  f . 

''Chaucer  (selections),  no  date,  p.  6. 

*  Chaucer:  Selected  Poems  (1911),  p.  xvii. 

'Chaucer  (Globe  edition),  p.  xix;  Ency.  Brit.,  11th  ed.,  \T,  p.  14. 

^°  Diet.  Natl.  Biog.,  x,  p.  165.    He  incorrectly  gives  the  9th  of  Sept. 

^A  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English,  1916,  p.  615. 

^Chaucer  (selections),  1902,  p.  cxvi. 

"A  College  Chaucer,  1913,  p.  595. 

"  Chaucer  and  his  England,  1908,  p.  63. 

^^Life-Records,  Part  i,  pp.  19,  30.     One  entry  (p.  19)  indeed  gives  43d. 

"Ill,  p.  231. 
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Eaely  Feexch  Remaeks  on  Ameeican  Liteeatuee  en  masse 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Fernand  Baldensperger  that  the  French 
Romantics  clearly  distinguished  between  English  and  American 
literature.  Undoubtedly;  but  familiarity  with  and  imitation  of 
both  literatures  made,  on  the  average,  for  Romanticism.  While 
English  writers  came  to  be  very  widely  discussed  about  1820,  Amer- 
ican writers  received  notable  attention  only  some  seven  or  eight 
years  later,  and  American  literature  in  mass  was  hardly  recognized 
before  1830. 

In  1831  it  was  stated  that  "  les  lecteurs  frangais  ne  connaissent 
guere  la  litterature  americaine  que  par  les  essais  fleuris,  polls,  es- 
sentiellement  raisonnables,  de  .  .  .  Washington  Irving,  .  .  .  et  par 
la  poesie  exterieure  et  mobile  de  Cooper.  ...  Ce  sont  pour  nous 
les  deux  genies  transcendants  des  Etats-Unis,  les  representants  du 
classieisme  et  du  romantisme  dans  le  Nouveau-Monde.'^  ^  The 
following  year,  Fontaney,  charming  poet  as  well  as  a  competent 
critic  of  literature  written  in  English,  contributed  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  a  noteworthy  article  ^  on  Cooper  ^;  also  in  June, 
F.  de  Champagny  had,  in  the  Revue  eiiropeenne,  a  study  on  Irving's 
work,  wherein  he  remarked  that  "  deux  noms  seulement  ont  passe 
I'Atlantique  " — those  of  Cooper  and  Irving;  in  March,  R.  (pos- 
sibly Charles  de  Remusat),  in  reviewing*  one  of  Cooper's  novels, 
had  said  that  the  author  was  easily  the  best  of  the  novelists  from 
the  States,  but  he  also  named  Irving  and  Paulding  ^  and  called  all 
three  "  romanciers  anglo-americains."  In  1833,  Theodore  Muret 
(critic,  dramatist  and  novelist)  accounted  ®  for  Cooper's  rapid  rise 
to  fame  in  these  words :  "  Le  romancier  americain  eut  le  bonheur 
de  venir  a  propos.  .  .  .  Quand  on  annonga  pour  la  premiere  fois 
un  auteur  americain,  ce  fut  une  espece  de  phenomene,  autour  du- 
quel  la  foule  s'empressa.  .  .  ."  In  1835,  B.  sent  two  appreciative 
articles  to  the  unfortunately  short-lived  Revue  poetique,  and  Phi- 
larete  Charles,  who  was  the  greatest  French  authority  on  English 
and  American  literature  from  1830  till  his  death,  furnished  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "^  with  a  study  entitled  "  La  litterature  aux 
Etats-Unis."  Charles  maintained  that  the  Americans  possessed  no 
literature  specially  their  own  (Cooper  imitating  Scott,  Irving  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith)  ;  three  poets, 
Bryant,  Percival  and  Dana,  deserved  mention;  three  writers.  Coop- 
er, Irving  and  Channing,  had  become  known,  the  two  former  cele- 

'^  Revue  Encyclopedique,  March,  1831,  A.  M.'s  notice  on  Brockden  Brown's 
novels. 
^  In  the  June  number,  under  "Litterature   americaine." 
^Who  had  been  reviewed  as  early  as  1923. 
*  In  the  Journal  des  D6hats,  16th  March,  1832. 
^  R.  forgot  Brown,  whose  Wieland  had  been  translated  in  1804. 
'  In  La  Quotidienne,  4th  Oct.,  1833. 
^  Fourth  Series,  t.  in,  pp.  169  ff. 
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brated,  in  France.  And  in  1840  Augustin  Thierry,^  in  a  letter  to 
George  Ticknor,  wrote  that  he  would  gladly  talk  with  him  "  de 
I'avenir  litteraire  des  Etats-Unis  qui  semblent  vouloir  prendre  sur 
ee  point,  comme  en  tout  le  reste,  leur  revanche  sur  la  vieille  An- 
gleterre," 

After  that  date,  the  French  critics  often  spoke  of  American 
literature  as  national  and  independent. 

Oxford.  EkIC  PaKTEIDGE. 


Notes  on  Kobert  Greene's  Plays 

The  following  notes  are  made  with  reference  to  J.  Churton  Col- 
lins' edition  of  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Robert  Greene  (Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1905).  They  assume  also  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg's  discussion  of  the  Orlando  Furioso 
(in  the  Malone  Society  Eeprints,  extra  volume,  1922). 

Alphonsvs 
287.  "  The  sillie  serpent  .  .  .  cut  in  pieces  ...  if  her  head 
do  scape  away  vntoucht.  As  many  write,  it  very  stranglye  goes  To 
fetch  an  herbe,"  etc.  For  this  bit  of  natural  history,  cp.  Eoger 
Bacon,  Opus  Majus  (ed.  J.  H.  Bridges,  ii,  208)  :  "Nam  Parisius 
(Parisiis?)  nuper  fuit  unus  sapiens,  qui  serpentes  quaesivit  et 
unum  accepit  et  scidit  eum  in  parva  frusta,  nisi  quod  pellis  ventris, 
super  quam  reperet,  remansit  Integra,  et  iste  serpens  repebat  ut 
poterat  ad  herbam  quandam,  cujus  tactu  statim  sanabatur." 

Orlando  Fvrioso 

516.     ''He  slily  haue  engraun."     Misprint  for  "lie  slily,"  etc. 

671.  "  Foemineum  seruile  genus,  crudele,  superbum."  From 
*good  old  Mantuan,'  Eel.  iv,  110. 

790.  "  Tell  me,  sweet  Goddesse,  will  loue  send  Mercury  to 
Calipso,  to  let  me  goe?"     Allusion  to  Homer,  Od.  v.  13  ff. 

948.  "  My  helme  forgd  by  the  Cyclops  for  Anchises  Sonne." 
The  text  is  doubtful ;  the  Alleyn  ms.  has  "  My  shield,"  etc.  Venus 
brought  Aeneas  a  helmet  as  well  as  a  shield,  Aen.  viii.  620. 

1070.  "  Marsilius,  mee  Commende."  Misprint  for  ""  wee  com- 
mende." 

1086.  ''lie  passe  the  Alpes,  and  vp  to  Meroe."  It  is  possibly 
worth  noting  that  Juvenal  mentions  the  Alps  and  Meroe  together, 
Sat.  XIII.  162,  "  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  aut  quis 
In  Meroe  crasso  maiorem  infante  mamillam  ?  " 

Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay 
192.     "  That  which  is  aboue  vs  pertains  nothing  to  vs."     Lac- 

*  See  A.  Augustin-Thierry,  Augustin  Thierry  d'apres  sa  correspondance, 
1922. 
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tantius,  Divin.  Inst.  iii.  30,  10,  "  celebre  hoc  proverbium  Socrates 
habuit :  quod  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos." 

1482.  "  The  flies  Haemerae."  Apparently  the  famous  insects 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  called  hemerotia  or  ephemera  (Plin. 
N.  H.  XI,  43,  120;  Arist.  Hist.  An.  x.  19). 

1542.  "Three-formed  Luna."  Horace's  'diva  triformis,'  Od. 
Ill,  22,  4;  Ovid's  'triformis  dea,'  Met.  vii.  94;  Seneca's  Hecate 
triformis,'  Phaedra,  412. 

lames  the  Fourth 

945.  "  The  pilot  in  the  dangerous  seas  is  knowne :  In  calmer 
wanes  the  sillie  sailor  striues."  Cp.  Seneca,  Ep.  84,  34,  "  Guber- 
natoris  artem  adeo  non  impedit,  ut  ostendat;  tranquillo  enim,  ut 
aiunt,  quilibet  gubernator  est." 

1738.  "  The  Thracian  Stone :  for  who  toucheth  it  is  exempted 
from  griefe."  The  stone  '  Pausilypus '  found  in  the  Strymon. 
Dr.  M.  W.  Croll,  in  his  edition  of  Lyly's  Euphues,  p.  299,  cites 
it  from  the  pseudo-Plutarchean  treatise  De  Fluv.  et  Mont. 
Nomin.  xi. 

1743.  "Melle  dulcior  fluit  oratio."  Cp.  Cic.  Sen.  x.  31, 
"  Etenim,  ut  ait  Homerus,  ex  eius  lingua  melle  dulcior  fluebat 
oratio." 

W.   P.   MUSTAKD. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Old  Feexch  Wandichet,  Guandichet 

In  my  two  editions  of  the  Espurgatoire  saint  Patriz  of  Marie 
de  France  (1894  and  1903)  I  was  unable  to  identify  this  word, 
evidently  an  architectural  term;  now,  thanks  to  a  note  of  J.  Vi- 
sing,^ who  is  commenting  upon  Donnei  des  Amanz,  v.  905,  the 
obscurity  disappears.     The  lines  in  Marie  should  read: 

Faite  a  pilers  e  a  archez, 

A  volsurs  e  a  wandichez     (w.   689-90) 

which  I  take  to  mean,  *  constructed  with  pillars  and  small  arches, 
with  recessed  steppings  and  with  small,  rod-like  columns'  (whether 
clustered  or  not).  Marie  is  describing  the  elaborate  architecture 
of  the  "palace  "  {aula  in  the  Latin)  which  the  Knight  Owein  met 
with  at  the  outset  of  his  subterranean  pilgrimage,  and  the  details 
given  fit  well  with  the  idea  of  Ezio  Levi  that  Marie  had  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  cloister. 

The  word  (wandiches  in  the  unique  ms.)  is  a  compound  of 
Germanic  wand  '  rod,'  with  double  suffix,  like  tourniquet,  goni- 

^  Zeits.  filr  franz.  Sprache  und  Litt.,  xxxix    (1912),  p.  o. 
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clion.  The  line  in  the  Donnei  des  Amanz,  emended  by  Vising: 
A  wandie  fait  guandicliet,  I  take  to  mean  'A  rod  (chastisement) 
is  the  best  way  to  meet  evasion  (deception).'  OF  gande,  gandie 
are  well  known  in  this  sense,  as  is  the  verb  g{u)andir,  from  which 
they  derive.     No  doubt  something  of  a  pun  was  intended. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  print  some  corrections  to  the  text  of 
the  Espurgatoire,  a  few  of  which  appeared  upon  an  Errata  slip 
which  failed  to  be  inserted  in  some  copies : 

Line  66  D'aUres  et  par.  297  Itels  and  delete  the  variant.  319 
Tuz.  360  a  period.  535  Pur  c'eslirai,  par  Deu  licence.  591  Li 
priur.  656  Dimt  de  diaUes.  720  sa  hunfe.  849  tuz.  864  noz. 
947  de  fer.  1070  le  meinent.  1077  E  si  i  aveit.  1118  E  par  eel 
nun.  1149  trestuz.  1406  cez.  1456  Se  nus  ne  lur.  1515  Tut^. 
1756  cumUen.  1763  allege.  1819  Descent  del  del,  qo  li  fu  vis. 
1838  Qu'il  a  eue.  1849  revendrez.  1850  vus  veez.  1904  li  priur. 
2006  e  nun.  On  p.  8,  as  pointed  out  by  L.  Eoulet,  the  sentence 
should  read :  a  Second  Hermit,  with  whom  the  First  Hermit  was 
anxious  to  become  acquainted.  The  First  Hermit  then  tells  him 
(the  chaplain)  of  an  assembly  of  devils,  etc.  In  the  Latin  text: 
p.  16  intenderet.     62  auxiliante.     95  audiui. 

University  of  Chicago.  T.  ATKINSON  JenkINS. 


The  Souece  of  a  Fourteenth  Century  Lyric 

In  the  introduction  to  his  recent  volume  Religious  Lyrics  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  Professor  Carleton  Brown  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  lyric  entitled  by  him  "  Jesus  Pleads  with  the 
Worlding : "  "  No.  126  is  interesting  as  a  distinctly  fresh  treat- 
ment of  the  old  theme  of  Christ's  appeal  to  man;  the  contrast 
between  the  fashionable  worlding  and  the  pains  of  the  Passion  is 
effectively  drawn."  ^  Interesting  the  poem  assuredly  is, — not, 
however,  as  a  '  distinctly  fresh  treatment  of  an  old  theme/  but  as 
a  sympathetic  translation  of  a  passage  attributed  to  St.  Bernard 
which  is  found  in  the  Legends  Aurea.     The  passage  follows : 

Bernardus :  tu  homo  es  et  habes  sertum  de  floribus  et  ego  Dens 
et  habeo  coronam  de  spinis,  tu  habes  chirothecas  in  manibus  et 
ego  habeo  clavos  defixos,  tu  in  albis  vestibus  tripudias  et  ego  pro 
te  derisus  fui  ab  Herode  in  veste  alba,  tu  tripudias  cum  pedibus 
et  ego  laboravi  cum  meis  pedibus,  tu  in  choreis  brachia  extendis  in 
modum  crucis  in  gaudium  et  ego  ea  in  cruce  extensa  habui  in 
opprobrium,  ego  in  cruce  dolui  et  tu  in  cruce  exsultas,  tu  habes 
latus  apertum  et  pectus  in  signum  vanae  gloriae  et  ego  latus  effos- 
sum  habui  pro  te.     Tamen  revertere  ad  me  et  •  ego  suscipiam  te.^ 

The  English  poet  has  rendered  his  original  faithfully  in  essen- 

'  Oxford  University  Press,  1924,  p.  xxi. 

^  Ed.  Graesse  (IS.^O),  p.  227.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  passage 
in  the  works  of  Bernard. 
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NOTES  ON  THOMAS  NASHE'S  WOEKS. 

The  following  notes  are  made  with  reference  to  The  WorJcs  of 
Thomas  Nashe,  edited  by  Eonald  B.  McKerrow,  London,  1904- 
1910. 

The  Anatomie  of  Alsurditie 

Vol.  i,  p.  15.  "  Plato  .  .  gane  thanks  to  Nature  especiallie  for 
three  things,  whereof  the  first  and  cheefest  was,  that  shee  had  made 
him  a  man  and  not  a  woman."  Cp.  Lactantius,  Divin.  Inst,  iii, 
19,  10 :  "  Non  dissimile  Platonis  illud  est,  quod  aiebat  se  gratias 
agere  naturae :  primum  quod  homo  natus  esset  potius  quam  mutum 
animal,  deinde  quod  mas  potius  quam  femina,  quod  Graecus  quam 
barbarus,  postremo  quod  Atheniensis  et  quod  temporibus  Socratis." 
This  passage  is  quoted  by  Frangoys  de  Billon  in  Le  Fort  Inex- 

'  The  complaint  is  endorsed :  *  Lane,  Greene  et  Shakspeare  contra  W. 
Combe  et  alios  respondentes.' 

'  This  is  the  same  William  Combe  who  later  made  trouble  by  an  arro- 
gant attempt  to  enclose  common  lands  at  Welcombe. 
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pugnable  de  I'Honneur  du  Sexe  Feminin,  Paris,  1555,  p,  10 : 
"  Lequel  Plato,  ainsi  que  refere  Lactance,  rendoit  graces  a  Dieu 
de  quatre  choses,  entre  autres.  La  premiere,  pourautant  qu'il 
etoit  nay  Homme,  &  non  brute  Beste.  La  Secoude,  pource  qu^il 
etoit  Grec,  non  Barbare.  La  tierce  a  I'occasion  de  ce  que  sa  nays- 
sance  auoit  ete  en  Athene?,  &  du  temps  de  Socrates.  Et  la  qua- 
trieme  pource  que  Dieu  I'auoit  plus  tost  cree  Masle,  que  Femelle/' 

i,  16.  "  The  Massagets  told  Pompey  they  lay  with  their  wiues 
but  once  a  weeke,  because  they  wold  not  heare  their  scoldings  in 
the  day,  nor  their  pulings  in  the  night."  Add  the  story  of  the 
Massagetae,  quoted  from  '  the  annales  Pompeyens,'  in  Lord 
Berner's  Golden  Bohe  of  Marcus  Aurelms  (1535),  cap.  xix:  "on 
the  holy  dayes  they  dyd  eate  to  g}i;her,  and  ones  in  the  weke  they 
lay  togyther.  Whan  great  Pompeye  had  questioned  the  cause  of 
their  lyu}Tige  in  that  maner,  for  that  he  neuer  sawe  nor  knewe  a 
more  extreme  thpige  in  all  the  worlde.  One  of  them  answered: 
Pompey  behold,  the  goddis  haue  gyuen  vs  but  a  short  lyfe,  for 
none  of  vs  may  lyue  aboue  Ix.  yere  at  the  moste,  and  those  yeres 
we  trauayle  to  l}Tie  in  peace.  And  in  hauyng  our  wyues  with  vs 
styll  in  companye,  we  shulde  hiie  euer  dyenge:  for  we  shulde 
passe  the  nyghtes  in  herynge  their  complayntes:  and  the  dayes  in 
suffryng  their  brawlynges  and  chydinges."  Also,  North's  Diall 
of  Princes,  ii,  15. 

i,  19.  ''  The  Poets  inuent  that  Atlas  vpholds  the  Heauens  with 
his  shoulders,  because  by  an  excellent  imagination  he  found  out 
the  course  of  the  stars."  Cp.  E.  K.'s  note  on  The  Shepheardes 
Calender,  v,  142,  "Atlas  king  of  the  same  countrye  .  .  .  who  (as 
the  Grekes  say)  did  first  f}Tid  out  the  hidden  courses  of  the  starres, 
by  an  excellent  imagination.  AMierefore  the  poetes  feigned,  that 
he  susteyned  the  firmament  on  hys  shoulders  " ;  Servius,  on  Aen. 
1,  741,  "  hie  quod  annum  in  tempora  diviserit  et  primus  stellarum 
cursus  .  .  .  descripserit,  caelum  dictus  est  sustinere." 

i,  23  (and  ii.  138).  The  story  of  Thales  falling  into  a  well, 
when  observing  the  stars,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato,  Theaetetus, 
174  A. 

i,  36.  "  Valentinianus  the  Emperour,  who  was  a  professed 
enemie  to  all  excellent  Artes,  or  Licinius,  who  likewise  termed 
learning  the  plague  and  poison  of  the  weale  publique."  Cp.  Eavi- 
sius  Textor's   Officina,  i,  98    (Venice  ed.,   1567),  "Licinius  im- 
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perator  fuit  litteris  adeo  infestus,  ut  virus  ac  pestem  publicam 
eas  appellaret  .  .  .  Valentinianus  quoque  imperator,  Gratiani 
filius,  magno  litterarum  odio  conflagravit/^ 

i,  38.  "  Porus  that  peerelesse  Indian  Prince  contented  himselfe 
with  breade  and  water  as  his  accustomed  cheere.  .  .  .  Constantius 
kept  himselfe  so  hungerly,  that  many  times  hee  woulde  craue  a 
crust  of  breade  of  a  poore  woman  to  expell  hunger.  The  Priests 
of  Aegipt  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine.^'  Cp.  the  list  of  '  Sobrii 
et  Temperantes'  in  Textor's  Officina,  ii,  190-91,  "Porus  rex  In- 
dorum  aqua  et  pane  vivebat  contentus  .  .  .  Aegyptiorum  sacerdo- 
tes  .  .  .  camibus  et  vino  abstinebant.  .  .  .  (Constantius  impera- 
tor)  superatus  a  Persis  frusto  panis  a  quadam  vetula  porrecto 
inediam  repulit." 

i,  39.  "  The  Persians  were  satisfied  with  breade,  salt,  and 
water."  Add  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  Genial.  Dies,  iii,  11,  "  Per- 
sarum  quoque  milites  adeo  abstemii  traduntur,  ut  pane  et  aqua 
saepius  victitarint." 

i,  41.  "  Eating  a  whole  sheepe  with  Phago,  or  an  Oxe  with 
Milo."  Add  Textor's  Officina,  ii,  188,  "  Phago  fuit  quispiam  adeo 
gulosus,  ut  adhibitus  mensae  Aureliani  aprum  integrum,  centum 
panes,  vervecem  et  porcellum  uno  die  comederit,  biberitque  orcam 
vini.  Auctor  Flavins  Vopiscus."  Milo  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
chapter :  "  in  Olympia  quadrimum  solus  absumpsit  taurum." 

Pasquill  of  England  to  Martin  lunior 

i,  64.  "  Withereth  as  the  Grasse  vppon  the  house  toppe  before 
the  Mower  be  able  to  fill  his  hande  with  it."  Psalm  129,  6,  "  The 
grass  upon  the  housetops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up : 
Wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand." 

The  First  Part  of  Pasquils  Apologia 

i,  127.  "  I  reioyce  to  trace  after  him  aloofe,  with  reuerence  and 
honour  vnto  his  steppes."  Cp.  Spenser,  ^S'.  C.  Epil.  11,  "  But  fol- 
lowe  them  f  arre  off,  and  their  high  steppes  adore "  ;  Statius, 
Thel.  xii,  817,  '  sed  longe  sequere  et  vestigia  semper  adora." 

Supplication  to  the  Diuell 
i,  175.     "  Vlisses  ...  by  himselfe  hee  w^ould  neuer  aduenture 
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but  in  the  night."  Cp.  Ovid,  Met.  xiii,  14,  "  sua  narret  Ulixes, 
Quae  sine  teste  gerit,  quorum  nox  conscia  sola  est " ;  ih.  100,  *'  Luce 
nihil  gestum,  nihil  est  Diomede  remoto." 

i.  184,  "  As  a  Wolfe,  beeing  about  to  deuoure  a  horse,  doth 
balist  his  belly  with  earth,  that  hee  may  hang  the  heauier  vppon 
him."  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Animalihus,  xxii,  114,  "  Famelici 
terra  aliquando  satiantur  quae  glis  vocatur.  Hac  etiam  superim- 
plentur  cum  equum  vel  bovem  vel  aliud  forte  animal  prosternere 
quaerunt." 

Fours  Letters  Confuted 

i,  309.  "  Sanctum  et  venerabile  vetus  omne  poema."  A  blend 
of  Ovid,  Tr.  i,  18,  15,  "  illud  amicitiae  sanctum  et  venerabile  no- 
men,"  and  Horace,  Ej).  ii,  1,  54,  ''adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne 
poema." 

i,  323.  "  As  light  as  the  poet  Accius,  who  was  so  lowe  and  so 
slender  that  hee  was  faine  to  put  lead  into  his  shooes  for  feare  the 
winde  shoulde  blowe  him  into  another  Countrie."  Probably,  as 
Dr.  McKerrow  says,  an  error  for  Philetas  of  Cos.  But  Accius, 
too,  was  a  very  little  man :  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv,  5,  19,  "  notatum 
ab  auctoribus  et  L.  Accium  poetam  in  Camenarum  aede  maxima 
forma  statuam  sibi  posuisse,  cum  brevis  admodum  fuisset."  Cp. 
the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Lyly's  Euphues  cmd  his  England,  "  as 
Accius  (couered)  his  shortnesse,  who  being  a  lyttle  Poet,  framed 
for  himselfe  a  great  picture." 

Christs  Teures  ouer  lerusalem 

ii,  36.  "  Consuetudo  est  altera  natura."  Cp.  Gower's  Confessio 
Amantis,  vi,  663,  "  For  in  Phisique  this  I  finde,  IJsage  is  the 
seconde  kinde,"  where  the  margin  has,  "  Philosophus.  Consuetudo 
est  altera  natura."  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay  notes  that  the  Latin  quo- 
tation is  taken  from  the  Secretum  Secretorum  (ed.  1520,  f.  21). 

ii,  50.  "  Nor  shall  they,  like  the  ashes  of  me  the  true  Phoenix, 
line  againe."  Cp.  Martial,  v,  7,  1  (of  Eome  rising  from  her 
ashes),  "  Qualiter  Assyrios  renovant  incendia  nidos,  Una  decem 
quotiens  saecula  vixit  avis." 

ii,  87.  "  As  he  incited  a  number  of  Phylosophers  (in  times 
past)  to  prosecute  theyr  ambition  of  glory  in  writing  of  glories 
contemptibleness."     Cp.    Cicero,   Pro    Archia,   xi,    26,   "  Ipsi   illi 
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philosophi  etiam  in  eis  libellis,  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scri- 
bunt,  nomen  suum  inscribuiit " ;  also,  T.  D.  i,  15,  34,  "  Quid  nostri 
philosophi?  nonne  in  iis  libris  ipsis,  quos  scribunt  de  contem- 
nenda gloria,  sua  nomina  inscribunt  ?  " 

ii,  90.  For  Xerxes'  reflections  on  death,  add  Val.  Max.  ix,  13, 
"  Eadem  Xerxen  regem  pro  totius  Asiae  armata  iuventute,  quod 
intra  centum  annos  esset  obitura,  profundere  lacrimas  coegisti." 

ii,  96.  ''Like  those  that  in  Affrick  present  theyr  children 
(when  they  are  first  borne)  before  Serpents,"  etc.  Cp.  Pliny, 
N.  H.  vii,  2,  4;  Lucan,  ix,  899  (cited  by  Dr.  McKerrow  in  his  final 
volume,  V,  376). 

ii,  112.  "  Dooth  the  Peacocke  glory  in  his  foule  feete?  Dooth 
he  not  hang  downe  the  tayle  when  he  lookes  on  them  ?  "  Cp.  Tito 
Vespasiano  Strozzi,  Aeolost.  lib.  iii,  "  Laudari  volucris  cum  se 
lunonia  sensit,  Composito  insignem  ventilat  orbe  rotam.  Ut  re- 
liquae  vero  male  respondentia  formae  Turpia  non  pulchro  cum 
pede  crura  videt,  Stellantis  condit  decus  admirabile  caudae  Tristior, 
et  multi  plena  pudoris  abit." 

The   Vnfortunate   Traueller 

ii,  252-4.  The  stories  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "  the  greatest  con- 
iurer  in  christendome,"  perhaps  explain  the  allusion  in  Lyly, 
Campaspe,  Prol.  II,  "  Agrippa  his  shadowes,  who  in  the  moment 
they  were  scene,  were  of  any  shape  one  woulde  conceiue." 

ii,  275.     "Frustra  plus."     From  Horace,  Od.  i,  24,  11. 

ii,  285.  "  No  frosts  to  make  .  .  .  the  mulberie  tree  a  strange 
polititian,  in  blooming  late  and  ripening  early."  Cp.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
xvi,  25,  102,  "  serotino  quaedam  germinatu  florent  maturantque 
celeriter,  sicut  morus,  quae  novissima  urbanarum  germinat  nee 
nisi  exacto  frigore,  ob  id  dicta  sapientissima  arborum";  Berners' 
Golden  BoJce  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  cap.  viii,  "  Molberies,  that  in 
suche  tyme  produceth  their  beryes,  whiche  is  their  fruyte,  that 
they  feare  not  the  frostes  of  Maye,  as  the  vynes  doo,  nor  the  mystes 
of  Octobre,  as  the  peches  and  quinces  do  " ;  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England,  "  not  daring  to  bud  till  the 
colde  were  past  like  the  Mulbery." 

ii,  297.  "  The  eare  of  a  merchant  to  heare  all  and  say  nothing.'" 
Cp.  Lyly,  Woman  in  the  Moone,  i,  1,  169,  "  I  see  that  seruants 
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must  haue  Marchants  ears,  To  beare  the  blast  and  brunt  of  euery 
vvinde."  Other  exx.  in  N.  E.  D.  There  is  an  Italian  proverb 
"  Fare  orecchie  di  mercante "  (used  of  one  who  pretends  not  to 
hear). 

Haue  with  you  to  Scuff r.on-W aide n 

Hi,  28.  "  Those  in  Germanie,  which  beeing  executed  are  neuer 
buried."  Cp.,  perhaps,  Tacitus,  Germ.  12,  ''  proditores  et  trans- 
fugas  arboribus  suspendunt." 

iii,  35.  "I  haue  read  that  the  Giant  Antaeus  Shield  askt  a 
whole  Elephants  hyde  to  couer  it."  Pomponius  Mela,  Chorogr. 
i,  5,  26,  "  oppidum  pervetus  et  ab  Antaeo,  ut  ferunt,  conditum. 
extat  rei  signum  parma  elephantino  tergori  exsecta  ingens  et  ob 
tnagnitudinem  nuUi  nunc  usuro  habilis,  quam  locorum  accolae  ab 
illo  gestatam  pro  vero  habent." 

iii,  40.  "  Tempus  edax  rerum,  quid  non  consumitis  anni  ? " 
Apparently  a  blend  of  Ovid,  M.  xv,  234,  "  Tempus  edax  rerum," 
and  Martial,  ix,  49,  9,  "  quid  non  consumitis  anni  ?  " 

iii,  58.  "  As  Agathocles,  comming  from  a  durt-kneading  Potter 
to  be  a  King,  would  (in  memorie  of  that  his  first  vocation)  be 
serued  euer  after  as  well  in  earthen  dishes  as  sumptuous  royal 
plate."  Add  Ausonius,  Epigr.  viii,  '  Fama  est  fictilibus  cenasse 
Agathoclea  regem,"  etc.  In  Schenkel's  edition  of  Ausonius  it  is 
noted  that  this  epigram  is  quoted  by  Caecilius  Balbus,  lib.  iiii  De 
Nug.  PhilosopJior.,  and  by  loann.  Sarisb.,  Pol.  v,  17.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  also  by  Faustus  Andrelinus,  Ed.  x,  109-15. 

iii,  61.  "  Neuer  were  Empedocles  deuils  so  tost  from  the  aire 
into  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  to 
the  aire  again  exhaled  by  the  Sun,  or  driven  vp  by  winds  and  tem- 
pests." Perhaps  a  confused  allusion  to  a  rather  confusing  passage 
of  Lucretius  (i,  782)  which  discusses  the  doctrine  of  'the  four 
elements'  held  by  Empedocles  and  others:  that  fire  changes  into 
air,  air  into  water,  water  into  earth,  etc.,  and  that  these  change 
about  incessantly,  passing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Cp.  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  ii,  122,  "  Demonian  Spirits  .  .  . 
Powers  of  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  beneath."  Also,  Ovid,  Met. 
XV,  245;  and  Spenser's  second  canto  Of  Mutalilitie,  st.  25. 

iii,  63.  "His  feete  turned  backward,  like ■  certaine  people  of 
the  Tartars,  that  neuertheles  are  reasonable  swift."     Pliny,  N. 
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H.  vii,  2,  11^  "  super  alios  autem  Anthropophagos  Scythas  in  qua- 
dam  convalle  magna  Imavi  mentis  regio  est  quae  vocatur  Abari- 
mon,  in  qua  silvestres  vivunt  homines  aversis  post  crura  plantis, 
eximiae  velocitatis." 

iii,  64.  "0  acumen  Carneadum  (Carneadium?) ."  Cp.  Cicero's 
expression  "  Carneadia  vis/'  De  Orat.  iii,  19,  71,  or  "  Carneadia 
divisio/'  Fin.  v,  6,  16. 

iii,  71.  "Some  priuy  benefactors  or  patrons  that  holde  him  vp 
by  the  chin."     Cp.  Petronius,  43,  "  quod  illius  mentum  sustulit." 

iii,  83.  "  Vnder  the  inuersed  denomination  or  anagram  of  this 
Word  September  (as  some  of  our  late  Deuines  and  auncient  He- 
brue  Eabbines  would  enforce  vpon  vs)  is  included  the  certaine 
time  of  the  Worlds  first  Creation."  Cp.  the  Generall  Argument  of 
the  Shepheardes  Calender,  "  Notwithstanding  that  the  Aegiptians 
beginne  theyr  yeare  at  September,  for  that  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  Eabbins,  and  very  purpose  of  the  scripture  selfe, 
God  made  the  worlde  in  that  Moneth,  that  is  called  of  them  Tisri." 
Apparently  Nashe  means  that  some  people  regarded  the  Hebrew 
name  for  September,  TisJire,  as  an  anagram  of  the  word  Reshith, 
'beginning.'     See  Genesis^  i,  1. 

[Professor  Louis  Ginzberg,  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  tells  me  that  the  anagram  Tishre-Reshitli  is  noted 
by  various  Eabbinical  commentators  on  Genesis,  i,  1 ;  e.  g.,  by  E. 
Bahya  ben  Asher,  first  ed.,  Pesaro,  1507;  by  E.  Isaac  ben  Judah 
ha-Levi  (13th  century),  Paaneah  Ram,  Prague  ed.,  1607;  in 
Hadar  Zehenim,  by  the  Tosafists  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  Leg- 
horn ed.,  1840.] 

iii,  84.  "  That  he  which  is  born  under  Aries  shall  neuer  goe  in 
a  thrid  bare  cloake."  Cp.  Petronius,  Sat.  39,  "  quisquis  nascitur 
illo  signo,  multa  pecora  habet,  multum  lanae." 

iii,  84.  "  That  he  which  is  borne  vnder  Libra  shall  bee  a  ludge 
or  Justice  of  Peace."  Cp.  Manilius,  Astron.  iv,  549,  "'  Felix 
aequato  genitus  sub  pondere  Librae.  Index  examen  sistet  vitaeque 
necisque." 

The  Prayse  of  the  Red  Herring 

iii,  160.  "  Caput  extulit  undis."  The  phrase  occurs  in  the 
Panegyricus  Messallae,  line  123. 

iii,  175.  "  That  ancient  wine  of  Falernum,  which  would  last 
fourty  yeare."     Cp.  Macrobins,  Sat.  ii,  3,  2,  "  M.  Cicero  cum  apud 
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Damasippum  cenaret  et  ille  vino  mediocri  posito  diceret,  ^bibite 
Falernum  hoc,  annorum  quadraginta  est/  '  bene '  inquit  *  aetatem 
f ert/  " 

Summers  Last  ^Vill  and  Testament 

iii,  270.  "  Euerie  one,  when  hee  is  Avhole,  can  giue  aduice  to 
them  that  are  sicke."  Cp.  Terence,  Andria,  309,  "  Facile  omnes 
quoni  valemus  recta  consilia  aegrotis  damus." 

A  Prognostication 

iii,  391.  "  Wicked  Ostlers,  that  steale  haie  in  the  night 
from  gentlemens  horses,  and.  rub  their  teth  with  tallow,  that  they 
may  eate  little  when  they  stand,  at  liuery."  Cp.  the  crafty  hostler 
in  Alexander  Barclay's  fifth  Egloge,  "  He  solde  one  bottell  of  hey 
a  dozen  times.     And  in  the  Otes  could  he  well  drop  a  candle." 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  'BROOM-GEOVES' 

In  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  iv,  1,  66,  the  First  Folio  reading  is, 

thy  broome-groues, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  Batchelor  loues, 
Being  lasse-lorne. 

Here  many  readers  have  felt  a  certain  botanical  difficulty — in 
the  part  played  by  the  broom,  as  affording  a  shadow  for  the  '  lass- 
lorn  bachelor.'  Some  editors  change  the  text,  to  '  brown  groves/ 
Others  find  aid  and  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  '  broom,'  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  And,  indeed,  in 
this  highly  classical  masque  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
limit  the  poet's  imagination  to  the  flora  of  Elizabethan  England. 
But  even  if  one  is  to  think  only  of  ^fee- English  broom,  the  fancy  is 
not  so  utterly  strange.  Why  not  cite  the  high  authority  of  Words- 
worth ?     In  his  Peter  Bell,  259,  he  writes. 

When   Peter   on    some   April   morn, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

In  his  pastoral  dialogue  The  Oalc  and  the  Broom  the  Oak  says  to 
the  Broom, 

For  you  and  your  green  twigs  decoy 

The  little  witless  shepherd-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower. 

And  the  Broom  says  in  her  reply. 

When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew, 
Beneath  my  shade  the  mother-ewe 
Lies  with  her  infant  lamb. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  passage — in  the  unusual 
expression  ^broom-groves.'  This  is  sometimes  explained  as  mean- 
ing groves  where  the  broom  flourishes,  but  it  probably  means  sim- 
ply clumps  of  broom.  The  use  of  '  grove '  for  '  clump '  may  not 
be  very  common  in  prose,  but  it  is  surely  possible  in  poetry.  Com- 
pare Milton,  P.  L.,  iv,  982, 

and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them;  79 
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Pope's  Iliad,  ii,  181, 

And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blasts  the  lofty  harvests  bend; 
Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spears; 

and  Pope's  Windsor  Forest,  364, 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine. 

Milton  has  '  groves  of  coral,'  P.  L.,  vii,  404 ;  Tennyson  has  a  '  flow- 
ering grove  of  grasses,'  Guinevere,  33;  and  Wordsworth  has  even 
an  '  ivy  grove,'  Peter  Bell,  855, 

A  little  chapel  stands  alone 
With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 
And  tufted  with  an  ivy  grove — 

a  passage  which  should  perhaps  be  compared  with  Spenser,  F.  Q., 

vi,  5,  35, 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  Chappell  stoode, 
Which  being  all  with  Yuy  ouerspred, 
Deckt  all  the  roofe,  and  shadowing  the  roode, 
Seem'd  like  a  groue  faire  braunched  ouer  hed. 

Ruskin  has  a  '  grove  of  bayonets,'  even  in  prose,  Praeterita,  iii, 
2,  49;  and  Ben  Jonson  has  'that  tall  grove,  your  hair,'  Under- 
woods, xxxvi. 

Before  leaving  this  passage  of  a  highly  classical  masque,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  a  Latin  line  in  which  a  similar  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  felt.  In  Calpurnius,  Eel.  i,  5,  '  Corydon '  says, 
"  Do  you  see  how  the  cattle  have  stretched  themselves  under  the 
broom  " — 

Molle  sub  hirsuta  latus  explicuere  genista? 

This  is  apparently  the  best  reading,  though  some  Mss.,  and  some 
editors,  make  the  cattle  stretch  themselves  comfortably  on  the 
broom — 

Molliter  hirsuta  latus  explicuere  genista. 

That  is,  some  copyist,  or  some  editor,  may  have  been  troubled  at 
the  thought  of  cattle  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  broom,  and  changed 
the  text.  But  the  context  shows  what  Calpurnius  had  in  mind; 
for  the  same  speaker  goes  on:  "^Vhy  do  not  we  also  retire  under 
the  shade?    Why  do  we  shelter  our  sunburnt  faces  with  only  a 

cap  ?  " — 

Nos  quoque  vicinis  cur  non  succedimus  ximbris? 
Torrida  cur  solo  defendimus  ora  galero? 
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In  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii,  434,  the  ''genista'  seems  to  afford  shel- 
ter for  shepherds.  This  has  been  Identified  with  the  Spanish  broom 
(Spartium  uinceum),  which  "grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet.'' 

W.  P.  Mustard. 

Johns  Hoplcin^  University. 
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We  once  saw  a  millinery  advertisement  with  that  caption. 
It  appears  that  one  paid  for  materials  and  labor  only — 
no  charge  for  the  style. 

When  you  buy 

Aldrich,  Foster  and  Roule^s 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH,  REVISED 

You  get  a  good  French  grammar  for  the  first  year.  You  get  a 
revision  bettering  a  book  which  has  enjoyed  a  steady  sale  for  fifteen 
years.  You  get  a  practical  organization,  a  variety  of  exercises,  a 
simple  treatment  of  verbs,  and  satisfactory  results.  But  in  addition 
to  these  solid  essentials  you  get  charm.  Do  you  know  many  French 
grammars  that  merit  the  word  "  fascinating  "  as  does  "  Elementary 
French"?    We  don't. 

^  Boston      New  York      Chicago 

Ginn  and  Company      l°^^°^  ^*S.^^*^  ^?"^« 

^  '  Columbus    San  Francisco 


LA  CLASSE  EN  FRANCAIS 

By  E.  GOURIO 

Teaches  Pupils  to 

^Read,  Speak,  Wbite,  and  Think  in  French ■ 

IN  a  Remarkably  Short  Time. 

"All  the  essentials  are  here  for  drilling  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammar 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  an  interesting  way  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  beginner.  No  book  that  I  have  seen  has  such  excellent 
exercises  in  pronunciation  and  dictation.  The  filling  of  blanks  is  especi- 
ally valuable  for  busy  work,  as  it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  pupUs  after 
a  little  explanation.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good.  Sen- 
tences learned  through  such  spirited  pictures  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
I  believe  that  pupils  using  this  hook  will  acquire  a  definite  knowledge  of 
French  as  well  as  a  real  interest  in  the  knowledge." — Priscilla  Whiton", 
Dorchester  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.  $1.52 
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accompany  "  La  Classe  en  Frangais" 80 
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Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  Elementary 

Jimenez:  Platero  y  Yo 

Edited  with  Notes,  Direct-Method  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary  by  Miss 

Gertrude  M.  Walsh,  North  High  School,  Columbus,  O, 

Illustrated,    xiv -f  136  pages.     (92  pages  text.) 

THIRTY-TWO  charming  selections  from  this  justly  popular  book  by  one  of 
the  creators  of  modern  Spanish  juvenile  literature.  Every  one  who 
delights  in  reading  animal  stories, — and  who  does  not? — ^will  follow  with 
fascinated  interest  the  amusing  adventures  of  the  good  natured  little  donkey 
Platero  and  the  genial  reflections  of  his  master  under  the  sunlit  skies  of  a 
small  Andalusian  town. 

The  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  brevity  of  the  chapters,  and  the  helpful 
editorial  assistance  especially  adapt  this  text  for  reading  as  soon  as  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar  have  been  mastered. 

The  Introduction,  by  Professor  Federico  de  Onis,  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  critical  appreciation,  written  with  a  delicate  simplicity,  and  a  sympathetic 
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A  LETTER  FROM  M.  LANSON 

Universite  de  Paris  Paris,  le  5  Decembre,  1922 

ilEcoLE  NORMALE  SuPEEiEURE  45,  rue  d'Ulm 

Messieurs 

J'ai  re§u  I'Hstoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise  des  MM.  Nitze 
et  Dargan  que  vous  avez  eu  I'amabilite  de  m'envoyer.  Je  I'ai 
examinee:  c'est  un  ouvrage  tres  bien  fait,  bien  informe,  judi- 
cieux,  clairement  distribue,  et  je  ne  doubte  pas  qu'il  va  con- 
tribuer  efficaeement  a  repandre  la  connaissance  et  le  gout  de  la 
litterature  franQaise  parmi  les  etudiants  et  le  public  des  ifetats 
Unis  et  des  pays  de  langue  anglais. 

Veuillez  recevoir,  Messieurs,  rexpression  des  mes  sentiments 

les  plus  distingues, 

(signe)    G.  Lanson. 
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I.— VIRGIL'S  GEORGICS   AND   THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  British  poets  for  Virgil  begins  with 
"the  morning  star  of  song,  Dan  Chaucer".  To  Chaucer,  how- 
ever, Virgil  is  regularly  the  poet  of  the  Aeneid,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  in  his  writings  that  he  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Georgics.  The  expression  "  the  crow  with  vols  of  care  ", 
'Parlement  of  Foules ',  363,  has  been  called  a  mistranslation  of 
Geor.  i.  388,  "  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce ; "  but  this 
is  at  least  uncertain. 

Some  early  echoes  of  the  Georgics  may  be  found  in  the  worthy 
old  poet  who  "  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page",  Gawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  In  the  'Proloug  of  the  Twelt  Bulk  of 
Eneados'  (15 13)  the  passage, 

"  Of  Eolus  north  blastis  havand  no  dreyd, 
The  sulye  spred  hyr  braid  bosum  on  breid, 
Zephyrus  confortabill  inspiratioun 
For  till  ressaue  law  in  hyr  barm  adoun", 

is  like  Geor.  ii.  330  ff,, 

"parturit  almus  ager,  Zephyrique  tepentibus  auris 
laxant  arva  sinus         ...... 

nee  metuit  surgentes  pampinus  Austros 
aut  actum  caelo  magnis  Aquilonibus  imbrem", 

and  the  lines, 

"  The  spray  bysprent  with  spryngand  sprowtis  dispers, 
For  callour  humour  on  the  dewy  nycht, 
Rendryng  sum  place  the  gers  pilis  thar  hycht 
Als  far  as  catal,  the  lang  symmeris  day, 
Had  in  thar  pastur  eyt  and  knyp  away; 
And  blisfull  blossummis  in  the  blomyt  yard 
Submittis  thar  hedis  in  the  yong  sonnis  salfgard  ", 
I 
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repeat  the  fancy  of  Geor.  ii.  201-2, 

"  et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 
exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet". 


and  Geor.  ii.  332, 

"  inque  novos  soles  audent  se  germina  tuto 
credere". 

In  the  third  prologue  Cynthia  is  called  "leman  to  Pan",  accord- 
ing to  a  passing  hint  in  Geor.  iii.  391-3.  In  the  'Proloug  ol  the 
Fowrt  Buik'  the  four  stanzas  about  the  power  of  love, 

"  O  Lord,  quhat  writis  myne  autor  of  thi  force, 
In  his  Georgikis",  etc., 

refer  to  Geor.  iii.  209  fF.     Compare  the  lines, 

"  quhow  thine  vndantit  mycht 
Constrenis  so  sum  tyme  the  stonit  hors, 
That,  by  the  sent  of  a  mere  far  of  sycht, 
He  braidis  brayis  anon,  and  takis  the  flycht; 
Na  bridle  may  him  dant  nor  bustius  dynt, 
Nothir  bray,  hie  roche,  nor  braid  fludis  stynt", 

with  Geor.  iii.  250-4, 

"  nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertemptet  equorum 
corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras? 
ac  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum  neque  verbera  saeva, 
non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 
flumina". 

Douglas  mentions  also  the  battle  of  the  bulls, 

"  The  bustius  bullis  oft,  for  the  yowng  ky, 
With  horn  to  horn  wirkis  vther  mony  ane  wound", 

and  speaks  of  the  behavior  of  the  "meek  harts",  and  rams,  and 
bears.  And,  still  following  Virgil's  suggestion,  he  devotes  two 
stanzas  to  the  story  of  Leander.  In  the  sixth  prologue  there  are 
three  quotations  from  the  Georgics.     In  the  lines, 

"  For  all  the  plesance  of  the  camp  Elise, 
Octavian,  in  his  Georgikis,  ye  may  se. 
He  consalis  nevir  lordschip  in  hell  desyre", 

the  reference  is  to  Geor.  i.  36-38.     The  lines, 

"  The  warld  begouth  in  veir,  baith  day  and  nycht 
In  veir  he  sais  that  God  als  formit  man". 


^kd 
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refer  to  Geor.  ii.  336.     And  in  the  next  stanza, 

"  Happy  wer  he  that  knew  the  caus  of  all  thingis, 
And  settis  on  syde  all  dreid  and  cuir,  quod  he, 
Wndir  his  feit  at  treddis  and  doun  thringis 
Chancis  vntretable  of  fatis  and  destany, 
All  feir  of  deid,  and  eik  of  hellis  see", 

we  have  a  quotation  from  Geor.  ii.  490-92. 

In  the  Scottish  metrical  romance  'Lancelot  of  the  Laik'  (c.  1490- 
1500),  lines  2483-5, 

"And  scilla  hie  ascending  in  the  ayre, 
That  euery  vight  may  heryng  hir  declar 
Of  the  sessone  the  passing  lustynes", 

repeat  one  of  Virgil's  signs  of  fair  weather,  Geor.  i.  404-9, 

"apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  acre  Nisus, 
et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo",  etc. 

In  Alexander  Barclay's  fourth  'Egloge'  (c.  1514)  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  general  subject  of  the  Georgics", 

"  As  fame  reporteth,  such  a  Shepherde  there  was, 
Which  that  time  liued  under  Mecenas. 
And  Titerus  (I  trowe)was  this  shepherdes  name, 
I  well  remember  aliue  yet  is  his  fame. 
He  songe  of  fieldes  and  tilling  of  the  grounde. 
Of  shepe,  of  oxen ^  and  battayle  did  he  sounde. 
So  shrill  he  sounded  in  termes  eloquent, 
I  trowe  his  tunes  went  to  the  firmament". 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  borrowed  from  Mantuan's  fifth 
eclogue,  'De  Consuetudine  Divitum  erga  Poetas', 

"  Tityrus  (ut  fama  est)  sub  Mecoenate  vetusto 
rura,  boves  et  agros,  et  Martia  beila  canebat 
altius,  et  magno  pulsabat  sidera  cantu",  etc. 

And  the  same  passage  of  Mantuan  explains  Spenser's  allusion 
to  the  Georgics,  'Shepheardes  Calender',  October,  55-60: 

"  Indeede  the  Romish  Tityrus,  I  heare, 
Through  his  Mecaenas  left  his  Oaten  reede. 
Whereon  he  earst  had  taught  his  flocks  to  feede, 
And  laboured  lands  to  yield  the  timely  eare, 
And  eft  did  sing  of  warres  and  deadly  drede, 
So  as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  verse  to  here." 

Compare  Sannazaro's  allusion  to  Virgil,  'Arcadia',  Prosa  X.: 
"II  quale,  poi  che,  abbandonate  le  capre,  si  diede  ad  ammaes- 
trare   i   rustichi    coltivatori  della  terra;    forse  con  isperanza  di 
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cantare  appresso  con  piu  sonora  tromba  le  arme  del  Troiano 
Enea",  etc.  Toward  the  close  of  Barclay's  poem  there  is  a 
specific  allusion  to  Geor.  iv.  437-42  : 

"  Like  as  Protheus  oft  chaunged  his  stature, 

Mutable  of  figure  oft  times  in  one  houre, 
When  Aristeus  in  bondes  had  him  sure  ",  etc. 

In  the  third  'Egloge'  the  sorrow  at  the  "shepheard's"  death, 
"  The  mighty  walles  of  Ely  monastery, 
The  stones,  rockes,  and  towres  semblably, 
The  marble  pillers  and  images  echeone, 
Swet  all  for  sorowe", 

reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  Geor.  i,  480, 

"et  maestum  illacrimat  templis  ebur  aeraque  sudant". 

Compare  Milton's  ode  on  the  Nativity  (1629),  xxi, 

"  And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat". 

In  Barnabe  Googe's  eighth  'Eglog'  (1563), 

"  Looke  how  the  beastes  begin  to  fling  and  cast  theys  heades  on  hye, 

The  Hearonshew  mountes  aboue  the  clouds,  ye  Crowes  ech  wher  do  cry: 

All  this  showes  rayn  ", 

we  have  some  of  the  weather  signs  of  the  first  Georgic:  compare 

375. 

"  aut  bucula  caelum 

suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras  ;" 

364,  "altam  supra  volatardea  nubem  ;"  388,  "cornix  .  .  .  pluviam 
vocat  ".  The  prefatory  poem  to  'The  Zodiake  of  Life' (1560) 
shows  that  Googe  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aratus;  but 
the  behavior  of  his  "hearonshew"  agrees  rather  with  the 
Georgics,  a  part  of  which  he  translated  and  published,  about 

1577. 

In  Brysket's  'Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis '  (1587),  various 
portents  which,  Virgil  tells  us,  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
are  rather  naively  borrowed  and  made  to  attend  the  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.     Compare  lines  82-90, 

"  The  sun  his  lightsom  beames  did  shrowd,  and  hide  his  face 
For  griefe,  whereby  the  earth  feard  night  eternally : 

The  mountaines  eachwhere  shooke 

And  grisly  ghosts  by  night  were  scene,  and  fierie  gleames 

Amid  the  clouds, 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  foretold, 
By  dernfuU  noise,  and  dogs  with  howling  made  man  deeme 
Some  mischief  was  at  hand". 
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with  Geor.  i.  466-88, 

"  Ille  etiam  exstincto  miseiatus  Caesare  Romam, 
cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  saecula  noctem. 
Tempore  quamquam  illo  tellus  quoque  et  aequora  ponti 
obscenaeque  canes  importunaeque  volucres 

signa  dabant 

.     .     insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes, 
.     .     et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

visa  sub  obscurum  noctis 

Non  alias  caelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
fulgura,  nee  diri  totiens  arsere  cometae." 

In  Samuel  Daniel's  '  Civile  Wars '  (1595),  iii.  513, 
"  O  happie  man,  sayth  hee,  that  lo  I  see 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fieldes  ! 
If  he  but  knew  his  good", 

there  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  458, 

"O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint. 
agricolas!" 

And  in  '  The  Queen's  Arcadia',  iv.  4, 

"  like  to  the  Bee  that  stinging  dies, 
And  in  anothers  wound  left  his  owne  life  ", 

we  are  reminded  of  Geor.  iv.  238,  "animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt." 
This  comes  through  Tasso's  'Aminta  ',  iv.  i, 

"  in  guisa  d'ape  che  ferendo  muore, 
E  nelle  piaghe  altrui  lascia  la  vita". 

In  Shakespeare's  'King  Henry  V  (1599),  i.  2,  192  AT.,  there  is 
a  delightful  passage  about  the  work  of  the  honey-bees,  which  is 
often  quoted  to  illustrate  Geor.  iv.  153  ff.  The  expression  "the 
tent-royal  of  their  emperor  ",  applied  to  the  royal  cell  of  the  hive, 
is  an  interesting  parallel  to  Virgil's  "praetoria  ",  Geor.  iv.  75, 

"  et  circa  reges  ipsa  ad  praetoria  densae 
miscentur",  etc. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  'Silent  Woman'  (1609),  ii.  2,  we  have  a  bit  of 
literary  criticism  by  Sir  John  Daw :  "  Homer,  an  old  tedious, 
prolix  ass,  talks  of  curriers,  and  chines  of  beef;  Virgil  of  dunging 
of  land  and  bees;  Horace,  of  I  know  not  what".  In  the  same 
play,  iv.  2,  the  Lady  Haughty's  reflection, "  The  best  of  our  days 
pass  first ",  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Geor.  iii.  66, 

"Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 
prima  fugit", 
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and  in  'Epigrams',  LXX, 

"  Each  best  day  of  our  life  escapes  us  first", 
tli>e  Virgilian  sentiment  is  even  more  literally  repeated.     In  '  The 
Masque   of  Beauty  '  the   author's  own  notes  refer  to  Geor.  iv. 
387-8  and  i.  453. 

In  George  Chapman's  'Eugenia'  (1614)  there  is  a  long  list  of 
"  tempestatis  praesagia",  which  suggests  an  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  Georgics,  but  also  with  Aratus,  Lucan  and  Pliny.  In 
the  '  Georgics  of  Hesiod  '  the  title  is  borrowed  from  Virgil,  and 
the  Roman  poet's  Georgics  are  mentioned  in  the  introductory 
note. 

In  Fletcher's  '  Elder  Brother',  i.  2,  i3off.,  the  studious  Charles 
Brisac  discourses  on  the  Georgics  : 

"  For,  what  concerns  Tillage, 

Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 

In  his  Georgicks?  and  to  cure  your  Herds, 

His  Bucolicks  '  is  a  Master-piece  ;  but  when 

He  does  describe  the  Commonwealth  of  Bees, 

Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 

From  which  they  gather  Honey,  with  their  care 

To  place  it  with  decorum  in  the  Hive  ; 

Their  Government  among  themselves,  their  order 

In  going  forth,  and  coming  loaden  home  ; 

Their  obedience  to  their  King,  and  his  rewards 

To  such  as  labour,  with  his  punishments 

Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  Drone  ;' 

I'm  ravished  with  it",  etc. 

Compare  Geor.  iv.  153  ff. 

^The  name  'Bucolics'  is  here  applied  to  the  third  book  of  the  Georgics, 
and  the  name  '  Georgics '  to  the  first  book  in  particular.  This  may  be  a  bit 
of  etymological  pedantry  on  the  part  of  our  "  mere  scholar  " ;  or  it  may  repre- 
sent a  common  usage  of  a  generation  which  was  careful  to  call  Virgil's  pastoral 
poems  '  Aeglogues '.  In  E.  K's  note  on  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender',  i.  58, 
the  name  '  Bucolics'  covers  even  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics:  "  In  labouring 
of  lands  is  (meant)  hys  Bucoliques". 

*  Fletcher  must  have  been  reading  Lyly,  whose  king  bee  is  represented  as 
"preferring  those  that  labour  to  greater  authoritie,  and  punishing  those  that 
loyter,  with  due  seueritie"  (' Euphues  and  his  England',  p.  45  Bond).  The 
error  of  the  ancients  in  supposing  the  queen  bee  to  be  a  king  had  a  long  life. 
Xenophon  has  a  queen  bee,  Oecon.  vii.  38,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  another  in 
literature  until  after  1670,  when  the  Dutch  naturalist,  Jan  Swammerdam, 
discovered  the  sex  of  the  royal  bee  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Before  1524, 
Giovanni  Rucellai  examined  various  queen  bees  with  the  aid  of  a  concave 
mirror,  but  failed  to  discover  their  sex  ('  Le  Api',  963-1001). 
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In  Herrick's  'Hesperides',  664, 

"  O  happy  life  !  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood!" 

we  hear  again  the  words  of  Geor.  ii.  458. 

In  George  Daniel's  'Pastorall  Ode'  part  of  the  praise  of  a 
country  life, 

"  What  though  I  doe  not  find 
My  Galleries  there  Lined 
With  Atticke  hangings,  nor  Corinthian  Plate  ",  etc., 

and,  again, 

"  What  though,  my  Backe,  or  Thigh, 
Not  Cloathed  be  with  Woole,  in  Tirian  Dye  !  " 

is  due  to  Geor.  ii.  458  ff.  Compare  lines  461-4,  "si  non  .  .  . 
inlusasque  auro  vestes  Ephyreiaque  aera",  and  506,  "  ut  gemma 
bibat  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro".  In  the  lines  '  Vpon  a  Reviewe 
of  Virgil,  translated  by  Mr.  Ogilby'  (1647), 

"  And  Hesiod  there,  who  sung  of  Ceres  most, 

Gave  his  Corne-Chaplets,  Virgil's  better  boast. 

When  Hee  arriv'd", 

there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Georgics.     And  there  is  another  in 

'A  Vindication  of  Poesie', 

"  the  Mantuan, 
As  Sweet  in  feilds,  as  statelie,  in  Troies'  fire  ". 

The  motto  prefixed  to  Henry  Vaughan's  '  Olor  Iscanus '  (1651) 
is  adapted  from  Geor.  ii.  488-9,  and  the  motto  set  on  the  title-page 
was  taken  from  Geor.  ii.  486.  Among  his  '  Fragments  and  Trans- 
lations '  there  are  versions  of  Geor.  iv.  125-138,  and  ii.  58. 

In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  works  in  folio  (1656) 
Abraham  Cowley  quotes  Geor.  iii.  244.  In  his  '  Essays  in  Prose 
and  Verse'  he  quotes  from  the  Georgics  five  times  (i.  514;  ii. 
488-9;  ii.  458;  iv.  564;  ii.  291-2).  The  first  essay  refers  to  the 
story  of  Oenomaus,  Geor.  iii.  7,  and  the  fourth  contains  a  '  Trans- 
lation out  of  Virgil ',  Geor.  ii.  458-540. 

In  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost'  (1667)  the  phrase  "  ignoble  ease", 
ii.  227,  is  Virgil's  "  ignobilis  oti ",  Geor.  iv.  564;  and  at  ii.  665 
the  "  labouring  moon  "  recalls  the  "  lunaeque  labores  "  of  Geor.  ii. 
478.  The  phrase  "smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song",  iii.  29,  is 
often  quoted  to  illustrate  Geor.  ii.  476,  "  ingenti  percussus  amore  ". 
At  vii.  631,  "thrice  happy  if  they  know  their  happiness",  there 
is  a  verbal  resemblance  to  Geor.  ii.  458,  "  fortunatos  nimium,  sua 
si  bona  norint  "  ;  and  at  ix.  852,  "and  ambrosial  smell  diffused", 
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we  have  the  very  words  of  Geor.  iv.  415,  "  et  liquidum  ambrosiae 
diffundit  odorem  ".  The  mention  in  '  Comus  ',  114,  of  the  starry 
quire  who  "lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years",  recalls 
the  "clarissima  mundi  lumina"  of  Geor.  i.  6,  "  labentem  caelo 
quae  ducitis  annum;"  and  perhaps  the  expression  at  525,  "his 
baneful  cup,  with  many  murmurs  mixed  ",  should  be  compared 
with  Geor.  ii.  128-9  : 

"pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae, 
miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba." 

In  Dryden's  '  Medal ', 

"  Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew  ", 

we  have  another  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  458 ;  and  in  '  Alexander's 
Feast ',  the  "  honest  face  "  of  Bacchus  seems  to  be  the  "  caput 
honestum"  of  Geor.  ii.  392. 

In  Roscommon's  '  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ', 

"  Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  blest. 
Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  East?" 

the  reference  is  to  Geor.  ii.  136  ff. 

We  learn  from  Dryden's  Dedication  of  the  Aeneis  (1697)  that 
Lord  Mulgrave  had  made  a  version  of  '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ' 
which  was  "eminently  good  ".  And  the  Postscript  to  the  Reader 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  a  recent  anonymous  translation  of 
part  of  the  third  Georgic,  called  '  The  Power  of  Love.' 

The  motto  of  Samuel  Garth's  '  Claremont '  is  Geor.  iii.  40-41. 

The  motto  of  Addison's  '  Letter  from  Italy,  1701  ',  is  Geor.  ii. 
I73~5'  Ij^  this  poem,  "  Eridanus  the  king  of  floods"  is  the 
"fiuviorum  rex  Eridanus"  of  Geor.  i.  482.  The  poetical  works 
of  Addison  include  '  A  Translation  ol  all  Virgil's  Fourth  Georgic, 
except  the  story  of  Aristaeus  '. 

The  motto  prefixed  to  Pope's  'Pastorals'  (1704)  was  taken 
from  Geor.  ii.  485-6.  The  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ',  53-107, 
contains  a  paraphrase  of  part  of  Virgil's  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  Geor.  iv.  481-527.  And  perhaps  the  lines,  in  'Satires 
and  Epistles  of  Horace  Imitated',  Bk.  ii.  Sat.  i, 

"  And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines", 

refer  to  Virgil's  precept  that  vines  should  be  set  out  in  the  order 
of  the  quincunx,  Geor.  ii.  277-81. 
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In  John  Philips'  'Cyder'  (1706)  we  have  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eighteenth  century  didactic  poems  which  are  manifestly  modeled 
on  the  Georgics/     The  opening  lines  of  the  first  book, 
"  What  soil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  due 
To  orchats,  timeliest  when  to  press  the  fruits, 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
Adventurous  I  presume  to  sing", 

remind  one  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  Georgic,  "quid 
faciat  laetas  segetes  .  .  .  hinc  canere  incipiam  ".  The  subtle 
juice,  at  line  65, 

"which,  in  revolving  years,  may  try 
Thy  feeble  feet,  and  bind  thy  faltering  tongue", 

is  like  the  "tenuis  Lageos"  of  Geor.  ii.  94, 

"  temptatura  pedes  olim  vincturaque  linguam." 

The  turn  of  the  phrase,  at  116,  "yet  who  would  doubt  to  plant 
somewhat",  is  perhaps  due  to  Geor.  iv.  242,  "at  suffire  thymo 
.  .  .  quis  dubitet?"  The  memorials  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ariconium, 

"  huge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
Of  that  gigantic  race  ;  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  clotted  glebe,  the  ploughman  haply  finds, 
Appall'd", 

remind  one  of  Geor.  i.  493-7, 

"  Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
agricola  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro 
exesa  inveniet  scabra  robigine  pila, 
aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes 
grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris." 

^ Other  members  of  the  series  are,  Tickell's  'Fragment  of  a  Poem  on 
Hunting';  Somerville's  'Chase'  (1735);  Armstrong's  'Art  of  Preserving 
Health'  (1744);  Akenside's  'Pleasures  of  the  Imagination'  (1744);  Smart's 
'  Hop-Garden'  (1752) ;  Dodsley's  'Agriculture'  (1754);  Dyer's  '  Fleece'  (1757) ; 
Grainger's  'Sugar-Cane'  (1763);  Mason's  '  English  Garden  '  (1772-82);  and 
(about  1785)  Cowper's  'Task' — especially  the  third  part,  entitled  'The 
Garden'.  In  all  these  poems  the  model  followed  is  professedly,  or  at  least 
manifestly,  Virgil;  and  throughout  the  series  there  is  a  careful  imitation  of 
the  Georgics  in  structure  and  tone,  and  in  many  a  fancy  and  precept  and 
phrase.  Two  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  imitation  are  Virgil's  episode  in 
praise  of  Italy  and  his  rhapsody  in  praise  of  the  farmer's  life.  Perhaps  we 
should  mention  here  'The  Secrets  of  Angling',  by  John  Uennys,  written 
before  1613  (Arber's  '  English  Garner',  i.  147  ff.).  The  beginning  of  the  first 
book,  in  its  statement  of  the  subject  and  its  invocation  of  the  Nymphs,  is 
sufficiently  like  the  beginning  of  the  first  Georgic. 
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The  description  of  the  process  of  grafting,  "force  a  way  into  the 
crabstock's  close-wrought  grain  by  wedges",  is  naturally  like 
Geor.  ii.  79,  "et  alte  finditur  in   solidum  cuneis  via".      The 

passage, 

"  So  Maro's  Muse, 
Thrice  sacred  Muse!  commodious  precepts  gives 
Instructive  to  the  swains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels,  shows  the  force  of  love 
In  savage  beasts ;  how  virgin  face  divine 
Attracts  the  helpless  youth  through  storms  and  waves, 
Alone,  in  deep  of  night:  then  she  describes 
The  Scythian  winter,  nor  disdains  to  sing 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphaean  race 
Mimic  brisk  Cyder  with  the  brake's  product  wild  ; 
Sloes  pounded,  Hips,  and  Servis'  harshest  juice  ", 

refers  to  various  passages  in  the  third  Georgic :  245  ff.,  258  ff., 
352  ff.,  376  ff.     The  mention  of  spring  as  the  season  "  when  the 
stork,  sworn  foe  of  snakes,  returns  "  is  due  to  Geor.  ii.  320, 
"Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris." 

The  mention  of  the  Rhodian  and  Lesbian  vines,  and  of  "Phaneus 
self",  is  due  to  Geor.  ii.  90-102,  and  the  expression,  "and  shall 
we  doubt  to  improve  our  vegetable  wealth  ",  comes  from  Geor.  ii. 
433,  "et  dubitant  homines  serere",  etc.  The  meadows  "with 
battening  ooze  enrich'd"  recall  the  "  felicem  limum"  of  Virgil's 
mountain  valley,  Geor.  ii.  188.  The  long  passage  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  book, 

"  Some  loose  the  bands 

Of  ancient  friendship,  cancel  Nature's  laws 

For  pageantry,  and  tawdry  gewgaws  ... 

If  no  retinue  with  observant  eyes 

Attend  him,  if  he  can't  with  purple  stain 

Of  cumbrous  vestments,  labor'd  o'er  with  gold, 

Dazzle  the  crowd,  and  set  them  all  agape  ; 

Yet  clad  in  homely  weeds,  from  Envy's  darts 

Remote  he  lives",  etc., 

is  suggested  by  Virgil's  praises  of  a  country  life,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Georgic:  cp.  461  ff, 

"  Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam, 
nee  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postes, 

inlusasque  auro  vestes 

at  secuia  quies",  etc., 
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and  505  ff., 

"hie  petit  excidiis  urbem  miserosque  Penates, 
ut  gemma  bibat  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro",  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  Philips'  second  book, 

**  Thus  far  of  trees  :  the  pleasing  task  remains, 
To  sing  of  wines,  and  Autumn's  blest  increase", 

we  are  reminded  of  the  opening  hnes  of  the  second  Georgic : 

"  Hactenus  arvorum  cultus  et  sidera  caeli; 
nunc  te,  Bacche,  canam",  etc. 

At  line  62, 

'•  The  well-rang'd  files  of  trees,  whose  fuU-ag'd  store 
Diffuse  ambrosial  steams", 

we    have   a  Virgilian   phrase,    "  liquidum   ambrosiae    diffundit 
odorem",  Geor.  iv.  415.     The  precept, 

"  The  hoarded  store, 
And  the  harsh  draught,  must  twice  endure  the  San's 
Kind  strengthening  heat,  twice  Winter's  purging  cold  ", 

borrows  Virgil's  phrase,   "bis  quae  solem  bis   frigora  sensit", 
Geor.  i.  48,  and  the  expression, 

"  with  vehement  suns 
When  dusty  summer  bakes  the  crumbling  clods", 

repeats  Geor.  i.  65-6, 

"glaebasque  iacentes 
pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas." 

In  1710,  Swift  wrote  'A  Description  of  a  City-Shower,  in 
Imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgics '.  This  has  its  own  list  of  "  sure 
prognostics",  to  match  Virgil's  "  certis  signis ",  Geor.  i.  351. 
And,  at  the  close,  it  has  its  own  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  storm, 

"Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  ",  etc., 

to  match  Virgil's  picture,  Geor.  i.  325, 

"et  pluvia  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores 
diluit ;  implentur  fossae",  etc. 

In  the  first  canto  of  John  Gay's  '  Rural  Sports.  A  Georgic  ' 
(1713)  we  have  a  list  of  the  subjects  \n  "the  Mantuan's  Georgic 
strains".  In  'Trivia',  i.  122  ff.,  a  cheap  imitation  of  Swift's 
*  City-Shower',   we    have    a   list    of   "sure    prognostics"    and 
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"  certain  signs  "  of  the  weather,  Hke  Virgil's  "  certis  signis  ",  Geor. 
i.  351  ff.     Virgil's  lines,  415-6, 

"haud  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis 
ingenium  aut  rerum  fato  prudentia  maior", 

are  applied  to  the  city  sparrows, 

"  Not  that  their  minds  with  greater  skill  are  fraught, 
Endued  by  instinct  or  by  reason  taught." 

At  i.  204, 

"  So  fierce  Alecto's  snaky  tresses  fell. 
When  Orpheus  charm'd  the  rigorous  powers  of  Hell", 

we  have  a  reference  to  the  "  caeruleos  implexae  crinibus  angues 
Eumenides"  of  Geor.  iv.  482.  And  at  ii.  393-8,  we  have  an 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Orpheus,  Geor.  iv.  523  ff., 

"  His  sever'd  head  floats  down  the  silver  tide, 
His  yet  warm  tongue  for  his  lost  consort  cry'd",  etc. 

In  the  poems  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
we  have  '  Part  of  the  Story  of  Orpheus.  Being  a  Translation  out 
of  the  fourth  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgic '.  The  part  translated 
is  iv.  453-527- 

The  mottoes  of  twenty-five  of  the  essays  in  the  '  Spectator ' 
(from  1710  on)  are  taken  from  the  Georgics.  The  motto  of 
John  Hughes'  '  Ecstasy '  is  Geor.  ii.  475-6.  The  motto  of 
William  Congreve's  '  Tears  of  Amaryllis  for  Amyntas  '  is  Geor. 
iv.  511-15.  The  motto  of  the  first  book  of  Edward  Young's 
'  Last  Day  '  is  Geor.  i.  328-31.  The  motto  of  Night  the  Third  of 
Young's  'Complaint'  is  Geor. iv. 489.  The  motto  of  his  'Epistle 
to  Lord  Lansdowne'  is  Geor.  ii.  18-19. 

In  CoUey  Gibber's  'Refusal'  (1720),  v,  2,  there  is  a  quotation 
(slightly  modified)  from  Dryden's  version  of  the  Georgics, 
"  Hear  how  the  British  Virgil  sings  his  sway: 
'  Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind. 
The  secret  joys  of  mutual  passion  find  ; 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  swim  the  sea. 
Or  haunt  the  desert,  rush  into  the  flame  ; 
For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  same  '  ". 

See  Geor.  iii.  242-4. 

In  the  second  canto  of  Soame  Jenyns'  'Art  of  Dancing'  (1730) 
there  is  a  foot-note  reference  to  Geor.  i.  514,  "nee  audit  currus 
habenas". 
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In  'A  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  Hunting',  by  Thomas  Tickell, 
the  "thousand  families  of  hounds  " — 

"  First  count  the  sands,  the  drops  where  oceans  flow" — 

are  as  numerous  as  Virgil's  varieties  of  trees  and  vines,  ii.  105-8. 
The  passage  about  spring  as  the  season  of  Venus  comes  from 
Geor.  ii.  325  flf.,  iii.  242  ff.  The  fragment  breaks  off  with 
a  reference  to  the  fourth  and  third  Georgics : 

"  Hence  bees  in  state,  and  foaming  coursers  come",  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  the  careful  study  and  imita- 
tion of  the  Georgics  is  that  of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of 
the  '  Seasons '.  Indeed,  one  may  apply  to  his  use  of  Virgil  what 
was  said  of  Spenser's  use  of  his  models  in  the  'Shepheardes 
Calender: '  "  whose  foting  this  author  every  where  followeth  :  yet 
so  as  ievf,  but  they  be  wel  sented,  can  trace  him  out".  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  Thomson's  enthusiasm,  his  passion,  for  Nature; 
but  it  ought  to  be  more  widely  known  that  in  much  of  his 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  physical  world  he  was  avowedly 
following  Virgil.  Many  of  his  "nature"  passages  were  written 
with  Virgil  definitely  in  mind,  or  with  the  page  of  Virgil  literally 
open  before  him.  Even  the  prayer  to  Nature — which  is  some- 
times quoted  as  giving  Thomson's  poetical  profession  of  faith — 
is  a  close  imitation  of  a  passage  in  the  Georgics.  A  similar 
prayer,  in  a  similar  context,  may  be  found  at  the  close  of 
Somerville's  'Chase'. 

In  '  Spring ',  27,  the  mention  of  the  season  when  the  "  bright 
Bull"  receives  the  bounteous  sun  is  suggested  by  Geor.  i.  217, 

"candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 
Taurus." 

Compare  Milton,  P.  L.  i,  769,  "  In  spring-time  when  the  sun  with 
Taurus  rides  ".     Lines  32-33, 

"  Forth  fly  the  tepid  Airs ;  and  unconfined, 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays  ", 

are  due  to  Geor.  ii.  330-1 : 

"  Zephyrique  tepentibus  auris 
laxant  arva  sinus  ;  superat  tener  omnibus  umor." 

And  the  expression,  in  line  46,  "  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground  " 
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is  very  like  Virgil's  "  iustissima  tellus  ",  Geor.  ii.  460.  At  line  55 
we  have  a  direct  mention  of  Virgil : 

"Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined." 

At  line  455  we  have  another  reference  to  the  Georgics : 

"  Through  rural  scenes  ;  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song." 

The  description,  at  717,  of  the  nightingale  who  finds  her  nest 
robbed  "  by  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns",  and,  retiring 
to  the  poplar  shade, 

"  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night;  and,  on  the  bough 
Sole-sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe,  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound", 

is  borrowed  from  Geor.  iv.  511, 

"qualis  populea  maerens  philomela  sub  umbra 
amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
observans  nido  implumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 
flet  noctem  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
integrat  et  maestis  late  loca  questibus  implet." 

Lines  791-807, 

"  Through  all  his  lusty  veins 
The  bull,  deep-scorched,  the  raging  passion  feels. 
Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food, 

and,  idly-butting,  feigns 

His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 

to  the  hollowed  earth, 

Whence  the  sand  flies,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds",  etc., 

recall  the  passage  in  the  third  Georgic,  215  ff.: 

"Carpit  enim  vires  paulatim  uritque  videndo 
femina,  nee  nemorum  patitur  meminisse  nee  herbae 

dulcibus  ilia  quidem  illecebris 

et  tentat  sese,  atque  irasci  in  cornua  discit 
arboris  obnixus  trunco,  ventosque  lacessit 
ictibus,  et  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  harena." 

And  lines  808-19, 

"  The  trembling  steed, 
With  this  hot  impulse  seized  in  every  nerve, 
Nor  hears  the  rein,  nor  heeds  the  sounding  thong",  etc.. 
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are  a  paraphrase  of  Geor.  iii.  250-4  : 

"Nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertemptet  equorum 
corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras? 
Ac  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum  neque  verbera  saeva, 
non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 
flumina  correptosque  undajtorquentia  monies." 

In  'Summer',  11 16  ff.,  the  signs  of  the  rising  storm  : 

"A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest-leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 

Descend 

In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye", 

are  borrowed  from  Geor.  i.  356  ff.: 

"  Continue  ventis  surgentibus  aut  freta  ponti 
incipiunt  agitata  tumescere  et  aridus  altis 
montibus  audiri  fragor,  aut  resonantia  longe 
litora  misceri  et  nemorum  increbescere  murmur. 
.     .     .     .     aut  ilium  surgentem  vallibus  imis 
aeriae  fugere  grues,  aut  bucula  caelum 
suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras." 

And  the  effect  of  the  storm  on  Carnarvon's  mountains,  1163: 

"  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heaped  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs", 

recalls  Geor.  i.  331-3: 

"  ille  flagranti 
aut  Athon  aut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
deiicit." 

The  panegyric  on  Britain,  1442  ff.,  and  the  list  of  her  "sons  of 
glory",  1479  ff.,  were  probably  suggested  by  the  episode  in 
praise  of  Italy,  Geor.  ii.  136-76.  And  the  concluding  passage 
in  praise  of  philosophy,  1730  ff.,  has  its  parallel  near  the  close  of 
the  second  Georgic,  475-82. 

The  expression  in  'Autumn  ',  7,  "  whate'er  .  .  .  Summer  suns 
concocted  strong  ",  is  probably  due  to  Geor.  i.  66, 

"  glaebasque  iacentes 
pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas." 
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And  the  same  Virgilian  passage  is  paraphrased  at  408, 

"  The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive." 
Line  24, 

"And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year", 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  i.  208, 

"  Libra  die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas." 

The  expression,  at  122,  "Thames  .  .  .  king  of  floods",  recalls 
Virgil's  "fluviorum  rex  Eridanus  ",  Geor.  i.  482.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  autumn  storm,  311  fif.,  is  a  paraphrase  of  Geor,  i.  316  ff. 
Compare  lines  330  ff., 

"And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain, 

Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 

In  one  continuous  flood.     Still  overhead 

The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 

The  deluge  deepens;  till  the  fields  around 

Lie  sunk  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell;  the  meadows  swim. 

Red  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 

Tumultuous  roar ; 

.     .     .     .     his  drowning  ox  at  once 

Descending,  with  his  labours  scattered  round, 

He  sees",  etc., 

with  i.  322  ff., 

"  Saepe  etiam  immensum  caelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
et  foedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 
collectae  ex  alto  nubes  ;  ruit  arduus  aether, 
et  pluvia  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores 
diluit ;  implentur  fossae  et  cava  flumina  crescunt 
cum  sonitu",  etc. 

The  picture  of  the  vintage,  700, 

"the  country  floats. 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood", 

recalls  Geor.  ii.  6, 

"tibi  pampineo  gravidus  autumno 
floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris;  " 

and  the  lines,  at  1072, 

"  What  pity,  Cobham  !  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  ordered  trees  shouldst  here  inglorious  range. 
Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field. 
And  long  embattled  hosts  !  " 
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remind  one  of  Geor.  ii.  277  ff., 

"  nee  setius  omnis  in  unguem 
arboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret. 
Ut  saepe  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
explicuit  legio,  et  campo  stetit  agmen  aperto, 
directaeque  acies  ",  etc. 

Lines  1233-4, 

"  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never-ceasing  round", 

are  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  401-2  : 

"  Redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvilur  annus." 

The  long  passage — too  long  to  quote — 1235-1351, 

"Oh !  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  ;  who  far  from  public  rage 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life",  etc., 

is  a  close  imitation  of  Geor.  ii.  458-540.  Compare  1235-77  with 
ii.  458-74 ;  1278-98  with  ii.  503-12;  1299-1310  with  ii.  495- 
502;  1327-51  with  ii.  519-40.  The  address  to  Nature,  1352-73, 
is  modeled  on  ii.  475-86.     Compare  the  lines, 

"  But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood, 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition  ;  under  closing  shades, 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook",  etc., 

with  ii.  483-6, 

"Sin  has  ne  possim  naturae  accedere  partes, 
frigidus  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis, 
rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 
flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius." 

The  line  in  *  Winter ',  228, 

"  And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm  ", 
has  its  counterpart  in  Geor.  iii.  279, 

"unde  nigerrimus  Auster 
nascitur  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  caelum.' 

Compare  Tennyson,  'The  Daisy', 

"  The  gloom  that  saddens  Heaven  and  Earth." 
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At  530  we  have  an  indication  of  Thomson's  reverence  for  Virgil: 

"  Behold,  who  yonder  comes  !  in  sober  state, 
Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun — 
'Tis  Phoebus'  self,  or  else  the  Mantuan  Swain! " 

The  signs  of  the  rising  storm,  118-52,  are  largely  borrowed  from 
Virgil.  Compare  126-31  with  Geor.  i.  365-9  ;  132-7  with  i.  375-6 
and  390-2;  139-41  with  i.  381-2;  143-4  with  i.  403;  144-6  with 
i.  361-4;   and  148-52, 

"Ocean,  unequal  pressed,  with  broken  tide 

And  blind  commotion  heaves  ;  while  from  the  shore, 

Ate  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave, 

And  forest-rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice. 

That  solemn-sounding  bids  the  world  prepare", 

with  i.  356-9, 

"  Continuo  ventis  surgentibus  aut  freta  ponti 
incipiunt  agitata  tumescere  et  aridus  altis 
raontibus  audiri  fragor,  aut  resonantia  longe 
litora  misceri  et  nemorum  increbescere  murmur." 

Lines  182-3, 

"  Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vexed,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnished  honours  yet  remain  ", 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  ii.  404, 

"  frigidus  et  silvis  Aquilo  decussit  honorem." 

The  picture  of  the  frigid  zone,  816-26, 

"  There,  warm  together  pressed,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows  ;  and,  scarce  his  head 
Raised  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drives 
The  fearful,  flying  race  ;  with  ponderous  clubs. 
As,  weak,  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and,  piteous,  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguined  snows, 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home", 

is  borrowed  from  Geor.  iii.  368-75, 

"  confertoque  agmine  cervi 
torpent  mole  nova  et  summis  vix  cornibus  exstant. 
Hos  non  immissis  canibus,  non  cassibus  ullis 
puniceaeve  agitant  pavidos  forniidine  pennae, 
sed  frustra  oppositum  trudentes  pectore  montem 
comminus  obtruncant  ferro,  graviterque  rudentes 
caedunt,  et  magno  laeti  clamore  reportant." 
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And  at  941  ff.,  the  lines, 

"  Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  caves, 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  with  unjoyous  cheer, 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom  ", 

remind  one  of  Geor.  iii.  376  ff., 

"  Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
otia  agunt  terra",  etc. 

In  '  Liberty  ',  i.  1 59,  "  yellow  Ceres  "  is  Virgil's  "  flava  Ceres  ", 
Geor.  i.  96;  and  at  iii.  512,  "the  deep  vales  of  gelid  Haemus", 
we  have  the  "gelidis  convallibus  Haenii"of  Geor.  ii.  488.  At 
the  beginning  of  Part  v,  the  long  passage  on  the  happiness  and 
grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  8-85,  is  modeled  on  the  episode  in 
praise  of  Italy,  Geor.  ii.  136-76.    Compare,  for  example,  lines  81-5, 

"  Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she ! 
Great  nurse  of  men  !  by  thee,  O  Goddess,  taught, 
Her  old  renown  I  trace,  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britons  sing 
A  strain  the  Muses  never  touched  before  ", 

with  ii.  173-6, 

"  Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 
magna  virum :  tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  et  artis 
ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes, 
Ascraeumque  cano  Komana  per   oppida  carmen." 

Virgil's  description  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  ii.  160, 

"fluctibus  et  fremitu  adsurgens,  Benace,  marino", 

is  applied  to  the  Severn, 

"  And  thee,  thou  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell 
And  waves,  resounding,  imitate  the  main  ; " 

and  even  the  line  about  the  Italian  climate,  ii.  149, 

"  hie  ver  adsiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas  ", 

is  resolutely  applied  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 

"  Eternal  verdure  crowns 
Her  meads;  her  gardens  smile  eternal  spring." 

In  'The  Castle  of  Indolence',  ii.  55,  the  stanza  about  the  toiling 
swain,  "perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  sons  of  men",  Iree  from 
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avarice  and  "rich  in  nature's  wealth",  owes  something  to  Geor. 
ii.  458ff.    And  in  stanza  78  the  picture  of  the  "saddened  country", 

"  Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  piercing  Caurus  seared, 
Was  jagged  with  frost,  or  heaped  with  gla:ted  snow", 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  iii.  279, 

"  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 
nascitur  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  caelum", 

and  iii.  354-6, 

"sed  iacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis  et  alto 
terra  gelu  late  septemque  adsurgit  in  ulnas ; 
semper  hiemps,  semper  spirantes  frigora  Cauri." 

The  motto  of  Somerville's  'Chase'  (1735)  is  Geor,  iii.  404. 
The  motto  of  '  Hobbinol '  is  Geor.  iii.  289-93.  The  motto  of 
Fable  xiii  is  Geor.  iii.  97-101.  The  author's  model  in  the  'Chase' 
is  professedly  Virgil ;  in  his  preface  he  says,  "  I  have  intermixed 
the  preceptive  parts  with  so  many  descriptions  and  digressions  in 
the  Georgic  manner,  that  I  hope  they  will  not  be  tedious".  The 
conclusion,  like  that  of  Thomson's  '  Autumn ',  is  modeled  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic  : 

"O  happy!  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state, 
Ye  rangers  of  the  fields ;     .     .     .     . 

What,  if  no  heroes  frown 

From  marble  pedestals ;     .     .     .     . 

Give  me  to  know  wise  Nature's  hidden  depths, 

Trace  each  mysterious  cause,     .     .     . 

But  if  my  soul, 

To  this  gross  clay  confined,  flutters  on  Earth 

With  less  ambitious  wing;     .... 

Grant  me,  propitious,  an  inglorious  life  ",  etc. 

In  Gray's  '  Ode  on  the  Spring  '  (written  1742)  the  lines, 

"  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon", 

are  referred,  in  the  author's  own  note  to  Geor.  iv.  59,  "  nare  per 
aestatem  liquidam." 

The  motto  of  William  Collins'  'Persian  Eclogues'  (1742)  is 
taken  from  Geor.  i.  250. 
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In  Akenside's  '  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination '  (1744),  i.  599-604, 

"  I  unlock 
The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom     .... 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre", 

we  have  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  174-6, 

"  tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  et  artis 
ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes, 
Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen." 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book,  568  ff.,  "  Oh  !  blest  of 
Heaven !  .  .  .  what  though  not  all  .  .  .  yet  Nature's 
care  ",  etc.,  is  modeled  on  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic, 
458  if. 

In  Armstrong's  'Art  of  Preserving  Health'  (1744),  we  have 
another  didactic  poem  whose  model  is  doubtless  Virgil.  The  lines 
in  the  first  book, 

"Harder  in  clear  and  animated  song 
Dry  philosophic  precepts  to  convey. 
Yet  with  thy  aid  the  secret  wilds  I  trace 
Of  Nature,  and  with  daring  steps  proceed 
Thro'  paths  the  Muses  never  trod  before", 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  iii.  289-93, 

"  Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 

quam  sit 

sed  me  Parnasi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
raptat  amor;  iuvat  ire  iugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo." 

Compare,  also,  Lucretius,  i.  922-30.  The  third  book  has  a  passage 
in  praise  of  country  life  which  recalls  the  close  of  the  second 
Georgic ;  and  the  close  of  the  third  book,  like  the  close  of  the 
third  Georgic,  gives  a  description  of  a  terrible  pestilence.  The 
close  of  the  fourth  book,  like  the  close  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  has 
an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Orpheus, 

"  Sooth'd  even  the  inexorable  powers  of  Hell, 
And  half  redeem'd  his  lost  Eurydice". 

Compare  the  close  of  Milton's  '  L'Allegro', 

"  Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regained  Eurydice." 
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In  the  second  book  of  William  Thompson's  '  Sickness'  (1745) 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Geor.  iv.  271 ;  "  amello,  blooming  still  in 
Virgil's  rural  page  ".     And  the  passage, 

"  Through  dreary  paths,  and  haunts,  by  mortal  foot 
Rare  visited", 

is  referred  to  Geor.  iii.  291-3. 

In  Francis  Fawkes'  '  Bramham  Park'  (1745), 

"  Oft,  as  with  shining  share  he  ploughs  the  field, 
The  swain  astonish'd  finds  the  massy  shield, 
On  whose  broad  boss,  sad  source  of  various  woes, 
He  views  engrav'd  the  long  disputed  rose. 
Huge  human  bones  the  fruitful  furrows  hide 
Of  once-fam'd  heroes  that  in  battle  died", 

the  reference  to  the  civil  war  is  modeled  on  Geor.  i.  493-7. 

The  motto  of  George  Lyttelton's  '  Monody,  a.  d.  1747 '  is  Geor. 
iv.  464-6. 

The  motto  of  John  Cunningham's  '  Landscape '  is  a  misquota- 
tion of  Geor.  ii.  485. 

The  title  of  one  of  John  Byrom's  poems,  'Dulces  ante  omnia 
Musae ',  is  taken  from  Geor.  ii.  475. 

In  Walter  Harte's  '  Episode  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice '  we 
have  a  translation  of  Geor.  iv.  460-527.  In  '  Contentment,  In- 
dustry, and  Acquiescense  under  the  Divine  Will '  (1749),  we  have 
the  lines  about  "  December's  Boreas", 

"  Destruction  withers  up  the  ground, 
Like  parchment  into  embers  cast", 

with  a  foot-note  reference  to  Virgil,  "  inamabile  frigus  aduret ". 
This  is  a  misquotation  of  Geor.  i.  93,  "  aut  Boreae  penetrabile 
frigus  adurat ".     In  '  The  Enchanted  Region ', 

"  In  vain  the  Mantuan  poet  try'd 
To  paint  Amelias'  starry  pride", 

we  have  an  allusion  to  Geor.  iv..  271.  And  in  '  Macarius ;  or,  The 
Confessor ', 

"Age  seldom  boasts  so  prodigal  remains", 

there  is  a  foot-note  reference  to  Geor.  ii.  99-100, 

"cui  vix  certaverit  ulla 
aut  tantum  fluere,  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos." 
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Smart's  '  Hop-Garden '  (1752)  is  a  professed  imitation  of  Virgil. 
The  sub-title  is  '  A  Georgic.  In  two  Books ',  and  the  motto  of  thfe 
second  book  is  Geor.  i.  167-8.  The  opening  lines  may  be  com- 
pared with  lines  1-2  and  47  of  the  first  Georgic.  The  statement 
"  I  teach  in  verse  Miltonian "  recalls  the  beginning  of  John 
Philips'  '  Cyder '.  The  author's  own  notes  indicate  various 
borrowings  from  Virgil:  Geor.  ii.  485-6;  ii.  173-6;  ii.  82; 
i.  373-91  (a  long  passage  on  the  signs  of  a  rising  storm). 

In  Richard  Cambridge's  '  Scribbleriad',  Bk.  i, 

"The  fierce  Bisaltae  milk  the  nursing  mare, 
Mix  her  rich  blood,  and  swill  the  luscious  fare", 

we  have  a  statement  borrowed  from  Geor.  iii.  463, 

"  et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino." 

In  William  Hamilton's  '  Corycian  Swain  '  we  have  a  translation 
of  Geor.  iv.  116-48. 

The  first  canto  of  Dodsley's  '  Agriculture'  (1754)  has  its  echo 
of  Geor.  ii.  458, 

"O  happy  he!  happiest  of  mortal  men! 
Who  far  remov'd  from  slavery  as  from  pride",  etc. 

In  the  second  canto, 

"  Why  should  I  tell  of  him  whose  obvious  art 


Draws  its  collected  moisture  from  the  glebe? 

Or  why  of  him,  who 

Calls  from  the  neighbouring  hills  obsequious  springs",  etc., 

we  have  a  paraphrase  of  Geor.  i.  104-114.  In  the  third  canto,  at 
the  mention  of  the  battle  of  the  rival  rams,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  Virgil's  battle  of  the  bulls,  Geor.  iii.  220  fF., 

"  But  as  deterr'd  by  the  superior  bard. 
Whose  steps,  at  awful  distance,  I  revere, 
Nor  dare  to  tread ;  so  by  the  thundering  strife 
Of  his  majestic  fathers  of  the  herd, 
My  feebler  combatants,  appall'd,  retreat." 

The  motto  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Gilbert  West  is  Geor. 
ii.  174-5. 

The  opening  lines  of  Dyer's  'Fleece'  (1757) — with  their 
announcement  of  the  subject  and  their  invocation — are  like  the 
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beginning  of  the  first  Georgic.  The  lines  in  praise  of  "  noble 
Albion  ", 

"  Such  noble  warlike  steeds,  such  herds  of  kine, 
So  sleek,  so  vast ;  such  spacious  flocks  of  sheep, 
Like  flakes  of  gold  illumining  the  green, 
What  other  Paradise  adorn  but  thine, 
Britannia?  happy,  if  thy  sons  would  know 
Their  happiness.     To  these  thy  naval  streams, 
Thy  frequent  towns  superb  of  busy  trade. 
And  ports  magnific  add  ",  etc., 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  ii.  145-161,  and  ii.  458.  The  men- 
tion of  the  Lappian  shepherd,  in  the  "  Hyperborean  tracts  ",  who 
"burrows  deep  beneath  the  snowy  world",  is  due  to  Geor.  iii. 
376-81,  "  Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  ",  etc. 

The  motto  of  William  Shenstoiie's  '  Elegy  '  XVIII,  is  Geor.  iii. 
318-20.  The  motto  of  'The  Dying  Kid'  is  Geor.  iii.  66-67. 
The  motto  of  '  Love  and  Honour '  is  adapted  from  Geor.  ii.  136-9. 

Grainger's  'Sugar-Cane'  (1763)  is  called  in  the  Preface  "a 
West  India  Georgic".     The  opening  lines, 

"  What  soil  the  cane  affects;  what  care  demands; 
Beneath  what  signs  to  plant",  etc., 

follow  the  model  provided  by  Geor.  i.  i, 

"  Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
vertere  ",  etc. ; 

and  the  author  definitely  mentions  Virgil  among  his  predecessors 
in  didactic  verse.     At  i.  223, 

"  Never,  ah  never,  be  ashamed  to  tread 
Thy  dung-heaps", 

we  have  the  precept  of  Geor.  i.  80,  "  ne  saturare  fimo  pingui 
pudeat  sola  ".  At  i.  170,  the  list  of  plagues  that  annoy  the  planter 
reminds  one  of  Geor.  i.  181  ff.  The  list  of  "signs  of  future  rain", 
at  i.  312,  begins  with  an  allusion  to  Geor.  i.  351  ff., 

"  The  signs  of  rain,  the  Mantuan  bard  hath  sung 
In  loftiest  numbers." 

In  ii.  131  ff., 

"  Not  the  blest  apple  Median  climes  produce, 
Though  lofty  Maro  (whose  immortal  Muse 
Distant  I  follow,  and,  submiss,  adore) 
Hath  sung  its  properties,  to  counteract 
Dire  spells,  slow-mutter'd  o'er  the  baneful  bowl, 
Where  cruel  stepdames  pois'nous  drugs  have  brew'd",  etc., 
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we  have  an  allusion  to  Geor.  ii.  126-30.  The  description  of  the 
hurricane,  ii.  286  ff.,  when  "  all  the  armies  of  the  winds  engage  ", 
and  "rushes  the  headlong  sky",  recalls  Virgil's  storm,  Geor. 
i.  318,  "omnia  ventorum  concurrere  proelia",  and  i.  324,  "ruit 
arduus  aether  ".    The  statement,  at  iii.  46, 

"  The  planter's  labour  in  a  round  revolves; 

Ends  with  the  year,  and  with  the  year  begins  ", 

is  adapted  from  Geor.  ii.  401-2  : 

"  Redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus." 

And  at  iii.  102, 

"  So  from  no  field,  shall  slow-pac'd  oxen  draw 
More  frequent  loaded  wains", 

we  have  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  205-6, 

"  non  uUo  ex  aequore  cernes 
plura  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustra  iuvencis." 

The  line  in  Charles  Churchill's  '  Independence  ',  356, 
"  E'en  Virgil  to  Maecenas  paid  his  court", 

refers  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Georgics  were  written. 

The  motto  of  Richard  Jago's  'Edge-Hill'  (1767)  is  Geor.  ii. 
173-5.  Toward  the  close  of  the  third  book,  the  author  has 
indicated  three  allusions  to  the  Georgics  (i.  419;  i.  143;  ii.  103-4.) 
And  in  the  fourth  book,  his  foot-notes  refer  to  four  other  passages 
of  the  Georgics  (i.  322-26;  iii.  494-5;  iii.  470-3;  i.  493-7). 

The  motto  of  John  Langhorne's  'Fables  of  Flora'  (1771)  is 
from  Geor.  iii.  40. 

In  Mason's  '  English  Garden'  (1772-82)  we  have  still  another 
didactic  poem  which  is  modeled  upon  Virgil.  The  third  book 
contains  a  pleasant  reference  to  the  Georgics,  especially  iv.  1 1 6-49 : 

"  That  force  of  ancient  phrase  which,  speaking,  paints. 
And  is  the  thing  it  sings.     Ah,  Virgil,  why, 
By  thee  neglected,  was  this  loveliest  theme 
Left  to  the  grating  voice  of  modern  reed  ? 
Why  not  array  it  in  the  splendid  robe 
Of  thy  rich  diction",  etc. 

The  fourth  book  contains  a  long  tale,  of  Alcander  and  Nerina, 
to  correspond  to  the  story  of  Aristaeus  in  the  fourth  Georgic 
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In  Cowper's  '  Task '  (c.  1785),  i.  6, 

"  The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
The  occasion  ", 

we  have  a  parallel  to  Geor.  iv.  6,  "  In  tenui  labor;  at  tenuis  non 
gloria  ",  etc.     The  opening  lines  of  book  ii, 

"  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  ! " 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  ii.  488-9, 

"  O  qui  me  gelidis  convallibus  Haemi 
sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra", 

and  ii.  497-8, 

"aut  coniurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Histro, 
non  res  Romanae  perituraque  regna",  etc. 

In  iii.  413, 

"  No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots, 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them", 

we  have  the  tone  of  Geor.  ii.  369-70, 

"ante  reformidant  ferrum  ;  turn  denique  dura 
exerce  imperia  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes." 

At  iii,  429, 

"  With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own", 

the  author  added,  in  a  foot-note,  a  misquotation  of  Geor.  ii.  82, 

"  miraturque  nov^^  fructus  et  non  sua  poma." 

At  iii.  625, 

"  the  employs  of  rural  life. 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round  ", 

we  have  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  401, 

"  Redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem 
atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus." 

The  expression,  at  iii.  650, 

"  ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds  ", 
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may  be  compared  with  Geor.  i.  223,  "debita  quam  sulcis  committas 
semina  ".     At  iii.  657, 

"  Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind 
Uninjured,  but  expect  the  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth  shaven  prop,  and  neatly  tied",  etc., 

we  are  reminded  of  Virgil's  precept,  Geor.  ii.  358-61, 

"  turn  leves  calamos  et  rasae  hastilia  virgae 
fraxineasque  aptare  sudes  furcasque  valentes, 
viribus  eniti  quarum  et  contemnere  ventos 
assuescant ",  etc. 

The  conclusion  of  the  third  book, 

"  O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys  !  "  etc., 

with  its  thesis  that  the  country  is  "  preferable  to  the  town  ",  recalls 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic,  458  ff.     In  v.  135-7, 

"In  such  a  palace  Aristaeus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear", 

the  allusion  is  to  Geor.  iv.  374, 

"  Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
perventum",  etc. 

The  motto  of  '  Retirement ',  "studiis  florens  ignobilis  oti ",  is 
from  Geor.  iv.  564,  and  there  is  an  echo  of  the  same  Latin  passage 
at  the  close  of  the  English  poem  :  "Me  poetry  employs  .  .  .  fast 
by  the  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Ouse ",  etc.  In  the  lines  'On 
the  Death  of  Mrs,  Throckmorton's  Bulfinch ',  there  is  an  allusion 
to  Virgil's  story  of  the  death  of  Orpheus,  Geor.  iv.  523  ff.  The 
motto  of  the  'Yearly  Bill  of  Mortality ',  1792,  is  Geor.  ii.  490-2. 

In  1794,  W.  S.  Landor  wrote  a  verse  translation  of  Geor.  iv. 
464-515.  And  in  '  Pericles  and  Aspasia',  the  song  to  Hesperus, 
vol.  V,  p.  451,  he  hints  at  an  antique  bit  of  scandal  about  Pan  and 
Luna  (Geor.  iii.  391-3). 

The  first  dialogue  of  Mathias'  '  Pursuits  of  Literature'  (1794) 
alludes  to  Geor.  iv.  398,  and  a  note  on  the  second  quotes,  or 
adapts,  Geor.  ii.  173. 

The  line  in  Coleridge's  '  Dejection  '  (1802)  vi, 

"And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine", 

may  be  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  82, 

"miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma." 
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And  the  passage  in  Wordsworth's  '  Prelude  ',  viii, 

"  Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow-white  herd 
To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 
Of  rich  Clitumnus  ", 

may  be  due  to  Geor,  ii.  146-8, 

"  hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 
victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanes  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triumphos." 

In  the  preface  to  'Hours  of  Idleness'  (1807)  Byron  quotes 
Geor.  iii.  9,  "  virum  volitare  per  ora  ".  In  '  Hints  from  Horace ', 
the  phrase  "  fluent  as  an  Orpheus  head  "  is  explained  by  a  foot- 
note reference  to  Geor.  iv.  523-7. 

In  1809,  James  Grahame  published  a  belated  didactic  poem, 
entitled  '  British  Georgics '. 

The  motto  of  Thomas  Moore's  '  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance' 
is  Geor.  iv.  106.  The  motto  of  'Hat  versus  Wig'  is  Geor. 
ii.  491-2.     In  '  Evenings  in  Greece',  Second  Evening, 

"  'Tis  Maina's  land — her  ancient  hills 
The  abode  of  nymphs", 

the  author  adds  a  foot-note  reference  to  Geor.  ii.  487,  "  virginibus 
bacchata  Lacaenis  Taygeta." 

In  Samuel  Rogers'  '  Italy ',  xix,  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
"biferique  rosaria  Paesti"  of  Geor.  iv.  119: 

"  And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Paestum's  twice-blowing  roses." 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  708;  Propertius,  v.  5.  61.    And  the  motto 
of  the  lines  '  To  an  Old  Oak  '  is  taken  from  Geor.  ii.  294-5, 
In  Macaulay's  '  Horatius ',  vii, 

"  Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer  ", 

we  have  the  "  hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  "  of  Geor.  ii.  146.     And 
in  the  next  stanza, 

"  This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome  ", 
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may  be  compared  with  Geor.  i.  272, 

"  balantumque  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubri", 

and  Geor.  ii.  6-8  : 

"  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris  ; 
hue,  pater  o  Lenaee,  veni,  nudataque  musto 
tingue  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  cothurnis." 

In  the  'Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus',  ii,  the  picture  of  "wild 
Parthenius  tossing  in  waves  of  pine",  recalls  Geor.  ii.  437, 
"  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum." 

In  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Memorial  Verses.  April,  1850', 

"  And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 
And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness", 

we  have  an  echo  of  Geor.  ii.  490, 

"  felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
subiecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari." 

In  the  sonnets  of  Charles  Tennyson  Turner,  ccvii,  '  The  Steam 
Threshing-Machine ',  there  is  a  pleasant  allusion  to  Virgil, 

"  him,  who  set  his  stately  seal 
Of  Roman  words  on  all  the  forms  he  saw 
Of  old-world  husbandry." 

And  in  Sonnet  ccviii, 

"  it  might  be 
Some  poet-husbandman,  some  lord  of  verse, 
Old  Hesiod,  or  the  wizard  Mantuan 
Who  catalogued  in  rich  hexameters 
The  Kake,  the  Roller,  and  the  mystic  Van  ", 

we  have  an  allusion  to  Geor.  i.  164-6.  In  Sonnet  ccxxxviii, 
*  Free  Greece ', 

"And  spread  our  sails  about  thee  lovingly", 

we  have  a  foot-note  reference  by  the  author  to  Geor.  iii.  285, 

"singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore." 

In  Robert  Browning's  '  Ring  and  the  Book ',  viii, 

"  Ah,  fortunate  (the  poet's  word  reversed) 
Inasmuch  as  we  know  our  happiness!  " 
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the  reference  is  to  Geor.  ii.  458, 

"  O  fortunatos  nimlum,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
agricolas." 

In  part  ix,  the  lines, 

"  Like  the  strange  favor  Maro  memorized 
As  granted  Aristaeus  when  his  hive 
Lay  empty  of  the  swarm  ?     .     .     .     . 
And  lo,  a  new  birth  filled  the  air  with  joy, 
Sprung  from  the  bowels  of  the  generous  steer", 

allude  to  Geor.  iv.  555  ff.  The  poem  '  Pan  and  Luna '  is  de- 
veloped, as  its  motto  might  suggest,  from  Virgil's  brief  hint, 
Geor.  iii.  391-3, 

"  Munere  sic  niveo  lanae,  si  credere  dignum  est, 
Pan  deus  Arcadiae  captam  te,  Luna,  fefellit 
in  nemora  alta  vocans ;  nee  tu  aspernata  vocantem." 

The  Latin  passage  is  paraphrased  at  the  close  of  the  English  poem : 

"  Ha,  Virgil  ?     Tell  the  rest,  you !     '  To  the  deep 
Of  his  domain  the  wildwood,  Pan  forthwith 
Called  her,  and  so  she  followed ' — in  her  sleep, 
Surely?— 'by  no  means  spurning  him.'  " 

The  lines, 

"  If  one  forefather  ram,  though  pure  as  chalk 
From  tinge  on  fleece,  should  still  display  a  tongue 
Black  'neath  the  beast's  moist  palate,  prompt  men  balk 
The  propagating  plague", 

give  "  the  fact  as  learned  Virgil  gives  it  ",  Geor.  iii.  387-9.  The 
passage  in  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book ',  ix, 

"  Darnel  for  wheat  and  thistle-beards  for  grain, 
Infelix  lolium,  carduus  korridus" , 

may  be  compared  with  Geor.  i.  151-4,  "  horreret  carduus  .  .  . 
infelix  lolium." 

In  Tennyson's  ode  '  To  Virgil '  there  is  a  very  fine  allusion  to 
the  Georgics : 

"  Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase  ; 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd ; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word.' 
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The  passage  in  'The  Daisy', 

"  The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Maxume", 

refers  to  Geor.  ii.  159,  "anne  lacus  tantos ;  te,  Lari  Maxume", 
etc.     And  the  allusion  in  'Queen  Mary',  iii.  i, 

"  Well,  the  tree  in  Virgil,  sir, 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples  ", 

is  to  Geor.  ii.  82, 

"  miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma." 
The  opening  line  of 'Love  and  Death', 

"  What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light", 

has  been  aptly  compared  with  Geor.  i.  427, 

"Luna,  revertentes  cum  primum  colligit  ignes." 

The  earliest  complete  translation  of  the  Georgics  into  English 
verse  seems  to  have  been  published  by  Abraham  Fleming  in  1589, 
though  a  "wytty  translation"  of  a  good  part  of  the  poem  had 
already  been  printed  by  Master  Barnabe  Googe.  Later  versions 
are  those  of  May  (1628),  Ogilby  (c.  1647),  Lord  Lauderdale 
(1694-1737),  Dryden  (1696),  Trapp  (1731),  Warton  (1753), 
Andrews  (1766),  Sotheby  (1800),  Sewell  (1846),  Singleton  (1855), 
Kennedy  (1861),  Blackmore  C1871),  Rhoades  (1881),  Lord 
Burghclere  (1904).  Other  translators  of  parts  of  the  poem  are: 
Cowley  (ii.  458-540),  Henry  Vaughan  (iv.  125-38),  Lord  Mul- 
grave  ('Orpheus  and  Eurydice'),  Addison  (book  iv.  except  the 
story  of  Aristaeus),  Sheffield  (iv.  453-527),  Benson  (books  i-ii), 
Hamilton  (iv.  1 16-48),  Landor  (iv.  464-515),  Trench  (iv.  452-516), 
C.  S.  Calverley  (iii.  515-30). 

To  this  long  list  of  poetical  tributes  to  the  Georgics  we  may  add 
a  few  other  "testimonia"  in  prose.  The  aged  Tennyson,  during 
a  serious  illness,  "often  looked  at  his  Virgil,  more  than  ever 
delighting  in  what  he  called  'that  splendid  end  of  the  second 
Georgic'"  (Memoir,  ii.  348).  The  youthful  Addison  remarked, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Georgics,  that  Virgil  "delivers  the  meanest  of 
his  precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur ;  he  breaks  the  clods  and  tosses 
the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  gracefulness".  In  the  dedication 
of  his  translation  of  the  Georgics,  Dryden  boldly  calls  them  "the 
best  poem  of  the  best  poet".  And,  in  the  preface  to  his  'Sylvae', 
he  speaks  of  them  as  "those  four  books,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
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are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his  divine  Aeneids".  In 
Cowley's  fourth  essay,  'Of  Agriculture',  we  are  told  that  the  first 
wish  of  Virgil  was  to  be  a  good  philosopher;  the  second,  a  good 
husbandman:  "and  God  .  .  .  made  him  one  of  the  best  philoso- 
phers, and  best  husbandmen;  and,  to  adorn  and  communicate 
both  those  faculties,  the  best  poet".  In  Sir  John  Harington's 
'  Briefe  Apologie  of  Poetrie'  (1591)  there  is  a  pleasant  comment 
on  the  triumph  of  Virgil's  style  over  an  uninviting  subject : 
"for  myne  owne  part  I  was  neuer  yet  so  good  a  husband  to  take 
any  delight  to  heare  one  of  my  ploughmen  tell  how  an  acre  of 
wheat  must  be  fallowd  and  twyfallowed,  and  how  cold  land 
should  be  burned,  and  how  fruitful  land  must  be  well  harrowed  ; 
but  when  I  heare  one  read   Virgill,  where  he  saith, 

Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendere  profuit  agros, 
Atque  huem  stipulam  crepitantibus  vrere  flammis. 
Sine  inde  occultas  vires  et  pabula  terrae 
Pinguia  concipiunt :  siue  illis  omne  per  ignem 
Excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  humor,  etc.. 


and  after, 


Mulum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes, 
Vimineasque  trahit  crates  iuuat  arua  ; 


with  many  other  lessons  of  homly  husbandrie,  but  deliuered  in 
so  good  Verse  that  me  thinkes  all  that  while  I  could  find  in  my 
Hart  to  driue  the  plough".  And  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  'Gov- 
ernour'  (1531)  the  works  of  Virgil  are  recommended  for  their 
utility  as  well  as  for  their  beauty:  "In  his  Georgikes  lorde 
what  pleasant  varietie  there  is  :  the  diuers  graynes,  herbes,  and 
flowres  that  be  there  described,  that,  reding  therin,  hit  semeth  to 
a  man  to  be  in  a  delectable  gardeine  or  paradise.  What  ploughe 
man  knoweth  so  moche  of  husbandry  as  there  is  expressed  ?  who, 
delitynge  in  good  horsis,  shall  nat  be  therto  more  enflamed, 
reding  there  of  the  bredyng,  chesinge,  and  kepyng  of  them?  In 
the  declaration  whereof  Virgile  leaueth  farre  behynde  hym 
all  breders,  hakneymen,  and  skosers",  etc.  (i.  10). 
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